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is the disloyalty of Christendom to the lofty professions of its creed. 
It is futile to profess to believe that all men are brethren, if we 
treat them as enemies on the mart and iu the store. It is useless 
professing to believe that it is difficult for a rich man to enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, if we devote a life to getting rich. It is 
a mockery to declare adhesion to the principle that human great- 
ness is won by service, if we despise those who serve, and strive 
for a worldly position in which we are the masters of many ser- 
vants. If we follow Green's teaching, we must believe that the 
first condition upon which the revolution now in progress may 
be a change for the better, lies in our making our lives eloquent 
with the spirit of twswerving devotion to our ideal. 



ON THE CONGKITENCE OF SINS AND PUNISHMENTS 
IN DANTE'S INFEKNO. 

TRANSLATED FROM TBE GERMAN OF DR. J. A. 8CARTAZZINI (" JAHRBUCH DER DECTTSCHEN 
DANTE-GE8ELLSCHAFT," VOL. IV, 1877) BY THEKLA BERNATS. 

According to Christian popular belief, an almost absolute trans- 
formation takes place in man at the moment of death. The life 
hereafter is not, in the first instance, the direct continuation of 
the psychic spiritual earth-life of the individual, but rather, ac- 
cording to current Christian notions, an entirely new life, with 
scarcely a resemblance to earth-life, and connected with this lat- 
ter only inasmuch as in its immense variety it is conditioned by it 
(earth-life) for each individual. More clearly expressed, it de- 
pends upon the conduct of man while on earth — whether he will 
reach the abode of infinite blessedness or the regions of indescriba- 
ble torture. But when once the narrow bridge is passed which 
forms the mysterious crossing between this world and the here- 
after, then is fulfilled in its absolute sense the word : " The old is 
vanished ; see, all has become new ! " According to this concep- 
tion, even the most individual thing in man, his consciousness, is 
subjected to a mighty change. The consciousness of one and the 
same individual changes in part as to its contents as soon as the 
journey through the dark valley is completed. The Christian who 
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starts upon his upward journey relies upon receiving in the river 
of death the magic drink of Lethe, which will wash away out of 
his consciousness everything that could in any way dim his feel- 
ing of absolute beatitude. According to the same Christian, how- 
ever, he who is condemned to take the opposite route must in the 
selfsame river of death drink of Lethe, which, on the contrary, 
extinguishes from his consciousness whatever might shed a ray of 
light into the unending dark night of his eternal life. But the 
regions of the worlds beyond have only too great a resemblance 
to those here below. The colors in which pious fancy paints the 
abodes of eternity are taken throughout from temporal life. Here 
a world of infinite enjoyment and delight, there a world of infinite 
torture and privation ; both, however — enjoyment and privation, 
delight and torture — are more sensual than spiritual, more external 
than internal ; a world similar to the one here below — only its in- 
habitants are quite different. 

This is the common popular belief, these are the current no- 
tions. We will not here investigate the question in how far this 
belief and its conceptions may be based upon the Scriptures. 
Even if we were forced to admit such a basis, this would only 
prove that the Bible is, as to origin and purpose, a true people's 
book, and not a compendium of metaphysics. Purified modern 
philosophical thought, to be sure, as far as it does not believe 
itself in duty bound to deny the hereafter, forms conceptions of 
it which essentially differ from those mentioned. A world wholly 
different from this, because purely spiritual, yet the people who 
inhabit it, inasmuch as they are spiritual beings, are the same ones 
that once walked this earth. Consciousness is the same, infi- 
nitely developing in a straight line. No Lethe is to be found either 
in the one direction or in the other, but in the hereafter a 
further development of that which had begun here below to 
germinate and to unfold. In this application the reference to the 
analogy between birth and death was very appropriate. As the 
new-born child is the same that it was before birth, so too the hu- 
man being who yonder reawakens to consciousness will be the 
same he was before he threw off this mortal frame. Here, as there, 
is found simple development, though upon a wholly different ter- 
ritory. Hence heaven and hell are nothing external, but purely 
interna] ; not merely in the future, but already in the present — be- 
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ginning here, reaching there to completion. In the hereafter 
take place the disclosure, development, and heightening of that 
which existed here below, but which man is often able to hide 
from himself and others by means of the senses and the sensual. 

The more complete following out of this thought does not belong 
to the province of the investigation and study of Dante, but must 
be left to metaphysics and philosophical dogmatics. Occasion 
will offer in the course of this disquisition to mention whatever of 
this is indispensable to the understanding of the problem under 
discussion. 

Standing upon the boundary-line separating two epochs, Dante 
intones his song. His poem is a requiem, and at the same time a 
cradle-song. With one foot he stands upon the territory of the 
middle ages, with the other he is already upon that of modern 
times. As in all other, so too in his eschatological ideas, he is a 
child of his time ; but he is, besides this, the prophet who with deep 
and far-reaching presage hastens on in advance of his time. Dan- 
te's conception of the hereafter is based not upon mediaeval belief 
alone, but in part too upon deeper metaphysico-psychological 
cognition. He has transferred much that is sensual from the tem- 
poral into eternity, driven perhaps in part by the necessity of 
painting a picture which should clearly show to man, cleaving as 
yet to the sensual, the purely spiritual, and that which is but fore- 
shadowed in his mind. The punishments and expiations of his 
Inferno and Mount of Purification partake as much of a sensual 
as of a spiritual nature — perhaps more of the former than of the 
latter. But if sometimes the internal connection seems often miss- 
ing between sin and punishment — such a connection that the one 
appears as the unavoidable result of the other — this connection 
must always be presupposed in Dante, and the more so with him, 
as it is clearly apparent in many instances. If, owing to the guid- 
ance of scriptural passages like Job, xxi, 7-26, Psalms, lxxiii, 2-14, 
the inclination has been but too great heretofore to relegate the 
punishment following sin entirely to the hereafter, making bless- 
edness here to be followed by misery there, and misery here by 
blessedness yonder, in Dante, on the contrary, the realms of the 
hereafter are realized none the less in the present life. Poeta agit 
de inferno isto in quo peregrinando mereri et demereri possumus. 
These words do not originate with Dante ; they are a saying of 
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ancient times, bnt it is nevertheless a saying which undoubtedly 
gives the poet's meaning a clear and universally intelligible ex- 
pression. 

Whoever engages more deeply in the study of the "sacred 
poem" does not to-day doubt the truth of the position that this 
poem proposes to hold Up for contemplation not only the revealed 
truth of the hereafter, but also the revealed truth of the inner self, 
and that its contents are not merely of a metaphysical, but fully 
as much of an ethical nature ; the revealed truth of the inner 
self also, but not this alone. Those who deny the reference to 
the hereafter in the Divina Commedia err no less than those who 
deny its reference to earth-life. Both references are inseparably, 
organically united. Whatever was prepared here below is there 
completed ; what there becomes visible to the prophetic eye of the 
poet has been already felt here below in the bosom of the indi- 
vidual. Punishment and bliss are the fruit maturing in the tem- 
poral, on toward eternity. Both damnation and blessedness, weal 
and woe, are not something imposed from without, but rather 
something developing out of the inner being. 

In accordance with this, the punishments of the Inferno in 
Dante — and this disquisition is for the present limited to these, to 
the exclusion of the expiations of the Mount of Purification and 
the delights of Paradise — these punishments must be developed 
from the corresponding sins, and it must be possible to show how 
they are their product, how they spring from them by an inner 
necessity. It is by no means claimed that this is a new thought ; 
it is one which has, on the contrary, often found expression. But 
the relation, the inner connection between sin and punishment, 
has not hitherto been deemed worthy of a thorough investigation ; 
and yet such an investigation might prove of greater value than 
the numerous and sometimes very prolix ones upon difficulties of 
a very inferior nature, such as on the Pie fermo, on Plutus's un- 
intelligible words, or Ugolino's alleged eating of his children. 

The centre of the universe is the lowest region of Dante's In- 
ferno, and at the same time that spot in the universe which is 
farthest removed from God. Now, as it is sin which estranges 
man from God, as the difference, the chasm between man and God 
must be wider in proportion as the sin to whose service man had 
devoted himself is heavier, the gradation from above downward 
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which we meet in Dante results. Sin is a burden which man im- 
poses upon himself and the centre of the universe, 

"il punto, 
Al qual si traggon d'ogni parte i pesi," 

which is to be understood not only in the physical but in the 
moral sense as well. The heavier the burden of sin, the deeper is 
man dragged down by it. Without metaphor, the more depraved 
man, the greater his estrangement from God, and that in time no 
less than in eternity. God and the devil, the prince of light and 
the prince of darkness, are the two extreme antagonistic princi- 
ples, the latter therefore held exactly in the centre of the universe 
by his own heaviness. Between these two extremes man, accord- 
ing to the path he chooses, approaches the one or the other. The 
approach will be the greater the more decidedly and recklessly he 
pursues the path once chosen ; but if man remains standing, unde- 
cided between the two, then in all eternity he will be in suspense. 
His condition is the faithful mirror of his mode of thinking and 
acting and its necessary consequence. A popular legend tells of 
men so depraved that even the devil refuses them admission to his 
realm, and they are forced to wauder about after death without 
finding rest. As if man were capable of becoming more corrupt 
than devils ! The poet, too, knows of such as are excluded both 
from heaven and from hell. These, however, are not in his estima- 
tion the most depraved of villains ; they are the lukewarm ones, sin- 
ners, whose guilt in the opinion of the world is simply weakness 
of character, not sin. For these the poet has created a separate 
region. Their habitation is on this side of the circles of hell — in- 
deed, this side of Limbo. 

With a few strokes of the brush the guilt of the inhabitants of 
Limbo is depicted. Wretched souls, passing their life without 
blame and without praise, lacking the resolution, the vigor of 
mind, and the energy to do either good or evil. Like the angels 
of the legend, they did not take sides in the war of the Titans, but 
remained indolently gazing on the eternal conflict between light 
and darkness — vulgar souls, unable to take an interest in this 
struggle for higher blessings. Their life is no animated life, but 
simply the existence of a plant — turning as the wind blows, 
only to avoid being disturbed in that comfortable repose which 
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they strive for as the highest blessedness; following any standard, 
because in their eyes principles, opinions, and convictions are 
nothing but fine words, empty phrases. Lukewarm — neither cold 
nor warm, neither good nor bad ; cowards, men of pleasure. 

And now their punishment ! The inner indecision is visibly 
represented by the suspense between heaven and hell, by the 
exclusion from both places. But they are placed in the entrance 
to hell — that is, infinitely nearer hell than heaven. Their state of 
suspense is eternal ; they can never escape from it — non hanno 
speranza di morte. This, too, in a double sense : eternal their 
inner indecision, eternal their hanging between heaven and hell, 
as it were. And this suspense is their worst torture, for, as their 
disposition and conduct are unnatural, so also is their condition 
unnatural. It is in the nature of man that he must decide, but 
the desire is also in his nature to exist in stable and fixed situa- 
tions. More tormenting far than the suffering caused by misfor- 
fortnne that has actually come to pass is the suspense of fearful 
and uncertain expectation. Therjfore do these wretches feel en- 
vious of every other lot. Better to be a whole than only a half. 
The coward is apt to envy any one who, be it in the one direction 
or in the other, shows decision. But his very slothfulness and 
cowardice are the hindrances to his ever becoming more resolute. 
They fear to miss that sweet repose which is the ideal of their 
aspiration if they should emerge from their indecision. This is 
their low-mi ndedness, which will not struggle, or fight, or exert 
itself, or sacrifice aught. And the low-mindedness is low life 
also — vita bassa. What is within them is here made externally 
visible. As the baseness of their disposition, so also the falseness 
of their calculation. The very thing which they seek — comfort- 
able repose — they do not find, because in their blindness — cieca 
vita — they pursue a wrong course to reach true repose. He only 
can attain repose who, braving the wind, stands firm as a tower, 
whose spire does not tremble though the winds rage ever so 
wildly (" Purgatorio," v, 14, 15). Those wretches, however, too 
indolent to brave the wind, out of baseness accommodate them- 
selves to and turn with the wind ; they follow any standard. But, 
as the wind is subject to constant change, they are forced, instead 
of enjoying repose, ever restlessly to turn in a circle, ever to fol- 
low the standard as it moves round in a circle. Such natures 
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flee and avoid, of course, as far as possible, heavy cares and great 
suffering. But baseness, too, and cowardice have their sufferings 
and cares — small ones, to be sure, only gadflies and wasps ; but 
for these people they are no less afflicting than great and heavy 
ones for strong, determined natures. Much more keenly do the 
inhabitants of Limbo feel the sting of the gadflies and wasps than 
the high-minded Farinato the fire of his coffin. In base and 
paltry cares their energy is consumed ; the stings of the insects 
cause their faces to drip with blood. How great their cowardice 
is clear from the fact that the slight pain of the sting of the gad- 
fly is sufficient to make them dissolve in tears. The loathsome 
worms at last, which suck up the blood mixed with tears, are an 
image at once of the base creature and his base objects, upon 
which are wasted his vitality, symbolized by the blood — and his 
cares — of which his tears are the emblem. 

Too much has, perhaps, been said about these sinners, of whom 
Dante's guide says : " Not a word of these ; look and pass." 
Nevertheless, the poet himself, after hearing this admonition, em- 
ploys six triplets in speaking of them. 

Beyond, on the opposite shore of Acheron, in the first circle 
of hell, we meet nobler beings than those we leave here. Chil- 
dren, women, wise men, poets, heroes — human beings who have 
no other fault than that they have not heard of Christ, not be- 
lieved in him, which is the only way that leads to God. Even 
though they have gained merit, this does not suffice, for " No one 
can come to the Father except through the Son." Their life is a 
constant longing. In the temporal state it is a longing with hope, 
but in eternity it is a longing without hope. The presumption is 
here, on the one hand, that the innate longing of man for the in- 
finite cannot be satisfied by ethical means alone, but that there 
must be resort to religion ; on the other hand, that he who has 
not found salvation in the temporal state through scorn of honest 
search will not find it in all eternity. And here the influence of 
the dogmatics of his church and of his time upon our poet is 
unmistakable. Not to sin (Inf., iv, 34) and to he lost, never- 
theless (Inf., iv, 41), is an idea which has in truth been 
worked out by the too exclusive dogmatics of the Church, but 
which correct thinking finds it impossible to follow. Here is a 
point where it might be difficult to trace the revelation of the 
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true spiritual meaning of the future life on the part of our poet, 
and it is easy to understand that a restoration of the dwellers in 
this circle has been thought of, in spite of the decided senza speme 
(iv, 42). The inner state of this class of human beings is indeed 
appropriately depicted. An eternal search for something un- 
known ; a sighing for something to allay the thirst of the human 
heart. No sunlight, but at best the dim light of a fire. The first, 
as is known, comes from above ; the latter, however, only lights a 
hemisphere of darkness, and that from below. Therefore the 
first is the appropriate symbol of revelation, the latter the sym- 
bol of the natural light of reason. On the whole, they have 
quite an agreeable place of abode ; these inhabitants of Limbo 
rejoice in fresh, green meadows, a noble castle, a light, and the 
choicest of society. Still the abode is in hell. One thing they 
lack — blessedness. We repeat, if we accept the Christian pre- 
mise, that the thirst for God is innate in the human soul, and 
that the soul can only become happy in God, the inner state of 
these beings is appropriately described. On the other hand, we 
can hardly admit that here too the unalterable life of eternity 
is meant. The moral law postulates that the honest seeker shall 
find — 6hall find hereafter — if the proper opportunity was not given 
him on earth. And the philosophical belief in immortality also 
implies infinite development in the hereafter — not stagnant life. 

With the inhabitants of the second circle (Inf., v) the relation 
between sin and punishment is only too apparent. Sensual pas- 
sion, to whose service man is addicted, becomes a mighty storm, 
which seizes the souls, throws them hither and thither in torment, 
and dashes them together. The throwing hither and thither a 
symbol of the inconstancy of the voluptuous, the dashiug against 
each other a symbol of jealousy — which so easily makes its ap- 
pearance in people of this stamp, and so easily causes them to col- 
lide. No light in their unquiet habitation, for these " wicked 
souls " will not be lighted up either by the light of revelation or 
by the natural light of reason. Desire obeying no law but that 
of its own will — il talento — to which they have subjected reason, 
has made them the will-less sport of their own arbitrariness. It is 
a significant touch, furthermore, that the storm is hushed the 
moment our poet addresses two of the sinners (v, 96), for the 
storm of passion, too, may be temporarily silenced by the presence 
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and the speech of an earnest man. Nor must we overlook the 
fact that this circle of hell is by no means an abode of unalloyed 
torment ; on the contrary, it harbors joys for its inhabitants within 
its pale. To these sonls is granted the highest wish of those who 
truly and fervidly love — to be forever united with the object of 
their love, never to suffer separation. Francesca and Paolo are 
united in eternal embrace (v,135). To be sure, their joy is not 
untroubled, such as that which the inhabitants of heaven enjoy. 
An infinitely bitter drop is mingled with it. For, though the 
lover desires most fervently to be united with his beloved, he de- 
sires no less that the beloved shall enjoy blessedness, shall partake 
of eternal happiness. But here the sight of the beloved tortured, 
suffering, forever unhappy, is continually before him, and that 
sight reproaches him, inasmuch as he is forced to say to himself 
that he is in part the cause of the unhappiness and the suffering 
of the beloved one. So even the joy of eternal union bears the 
character of hellish torment. Silvio Pellico has most strikingly, 
in my opinion, expressed the two sides of this situation when he 
puts in dying Francesca's mouth the lament : 

" Eternal torments, 
Alas ! await us below there ! " 

while Paolo expires with the consolation : 

" Eternal, 
Too, will be our love." 

The congruence in the case of the inhabitants of the third circle 
is not so obvious, but does not present any particular difficulties. 
Here we have to do with the gluttons, with people " whose God 
is their belly, and who glory in their shame, who mind earthly 
things" (Philipp. iii, 19). The type of these sinners is the monster 
Cerberus, the guardian of their circle. He has three mouths, for 
one does not suffice to still his insatiable appetite. So, too, are the 
people who are guarded by him — beings whose most valuable and 
precious organ is their throat, who would like to be all gullet, that 
they might the better pander to their insatiable greed — human 
beings who would divest themselves of their humanity to clothe 
tluemselves with the purely animal nature, as it appears especially 
in the dog. For this reason they are guarded by the three-throated 
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hell-hound, and the lamentations which cross their lips sound like 
the howling of dogs, and are drowned in the barking of dogs. The 
abode they are in is itself a torment to them. The air is gloomy, 
the ground filthy, and the atmosphere is filled with stench — a 
picture, no doubt, of the grossness in which people of this kind 
dwell. But could not a still better application be found ? Have 
we not before us an exact image of th'e low pot-houses and taverns 
in which such sinners sojourn longest and oftenest? Their bodily 
condition is as loathsome and vexatious as the place where they 
are. From yi, 92 and 93, as well as 37, it is obvious that they 
only appear to be human, while they are in reality beasts lying 
on their bellies, their faces wallowing in filth ; for they only fix 
their gaze upon that wherewith they hope to fill their bellies. 
Here in the light of eternity these objects of their longing appear 
in their true form, divested of all delusive coloring — as filth! 
But as filth is used in the Scriptures as a symbol of contempt and 
of a contemptible state (I Sam. ii, 8 ; Psalms, cxiii, 7 ; Lam. 
iii, 45), so we must recognize in this wallowing in filth the symbol 
of that contempt which necessarily falls to such vulgar souls. 
But here, too, a still closer relation involuntarily is suggested to 
us. We seem to see them bodily before us, these carnal beings, 
as they lie on the ground like cattle and wallow in their dung 
after they have pandered to their gluttony until they have been 
deprived of the use of their reasoning powers ! Such a sight 
probably as often presented itself to the poet in his wanderings as 
it presents itself to the observer of to-day who travels through 
Italy — and not through Italy alone. It will not do to object that 
these traits and correspondences are taken from the life of the 
people of the present, for, as regards sin — especially the sin of 
gluttony (and drunkenness) — humanity was and is ever the same. 
No profound knowledge of the people's life in the middle ages is 
required to persuade one's self that in respect of gluttony that 
time was like the present. In the punishments even which are 
inflicted upon these souls by their type and guardian Cerberus, I 
am forced to perceive the same close relation. With his claws he 
scratches, flays, and lacerates them. This is a punishment which 
men often suffer here on earth. When they sit together the long 
hours of day and night to serve their God, how often are Cer- 
beruses found among them who handle them no bettor than that 
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Cerberus in the third circle of hell ! How often are they barked 
at no more gently than in the eternal regions ! But as the souls, 
arrived at their posts, lie still, and of Ciacco, after having again 
fallen upon the ground, it is expressly remarked that he will not 
awake until the last trumpet sounds, the meaning seems to be that 
these spirits do not repeatedly receive such treatment at the hands 
of Cerberus, but once only upon their entrance into the third circle 
of hell, whereupon, scratched, flayed, and lacerated, they seek 
their posts. It may be permissible to interpret this circumstance 
in the following manner : That it does indeed sometimes fall to 
the lot of such men to seek their homes after such treatment, but 
that, having once reached their homes, no further molestation is 
to be feared. Finally, the hail, the snow, and the. cold rain are 
to be considered, by which also the spirits of this circle are tor- 
mented. This is all, besides filth. Hail and snow may be taken 
as the symbols of food, rain as the symbol of drink. But food 
and drink represent the highest good which this class of people 
know. To eat and to drink well is to them paradise and eternal 
bliss. Here they have what they covet in abundance. But, of 
course, these things are divested of their delusive semblance, and 
appear as what they are in reality. Therefore they no longer 
tend to satisfy their animal appetites, but only serve to increase 
their torment. For this reason they are to them no longer a good 
which they desire and strive for, but rather a plague, which they 
seek to ward off as well as they are able (vi, 19, 20). 

To be sure, it has been assumed in the above remarks that the 
inhabitants of this circle of hell are not recruited from the higher 
and cultured, but from the lower and more vulgar classes. It 
lies in the nature of the case that this presumption is correct. 
But this is not to be understood as if rioting and gluttony were 
sins unknown to the higher classes of society. The reveller and 
glutton in the Gospel (Luke, xvi), on the contrary, belongs to the 
higher class. But these vices are practised more clandestinely by 
that class, and where they do exist it is not in so ugly and beastly 
a form as among the lower classes. Furthermore, we do not lack 
allusions coming from the poet himself, which seem to support 
this assumption. As a comparison, the dog — an image of voracity 
to be sure, but also of the base and vulgar — is repeatedly used. 
The only sinner, too, who is called by name, seems to prove by 
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his very name (Ciacco = pig), to our satisfaction, that he was not 
wont to move in the more refined circles while on earth. The 
chief point remains, as the preceding details seek to illustrate, 
that the whole description of the condition and suffering of these 
people paints for us a vivid picture of the life and doings of the 
gluttons of this lowest type. That people of the lower classes 
are not the only ones who people this circle of hell is, however, 
self-evident, and the meaning to be conveyed is merely this : that 
these are in the majority and that the poet has taken the colors 
for his picture from their life and doings. And that justly ; for 
whoever panders to these low vices sinks to the level of the most 
vulgar class of men, even though by virtue of rank, riches, or cul- 
ture he occupy a privileged position in society. 

On the misers and spendthrifts (fourth circle, Inf., vii, 22-26) a 
few short remarks will suffice, which are added only for the sake of 
completeness, as their relation has been justly recognized and 
duly mentioned above. It is well known that the reason that 
these two are mentioned together and suffer the same punishment 
is that, according to Aristotle, every [?] virtue is a mean between 
too much and too little, and misers and spendthrifts both are unable 
to find this golden mean. Their opposite sins spring from a wrong 
estimation of the true value of earthly goods. The one overrates, 
the other underrates them. Both sins have for their inseparable 
companion a ceaseless inner unrest, and for that reason these souls 
appear ceaselessly fatiguing and harassing one another, the heavy 
masses of stone which they roll toward each other from opposite 
directions symbolizing the lumps of gold upon which they have 
spent all their efforts, all their meditations and speculations. The 
lump is now no longer an agreeable and desired burden, for the gold 
has lost its captivating glitter and appears as that which it is in 
reality — a heavy, barren mass, the burden of which oppresses the 
soul at first in the temporal state, afterward in eternity also. 
The affronts which they put upon one another echo on, as bitter 
reproaches, from eternity to eternity. And here, as everywhere 
else, the poet has transferred the temporal state of the soul to 
eternity. The lack of desire for rest becomes incapacity for rest, 
the voluntary toil and weariness have now becotne an enforced 
state, their lack of insight a disfigured countenance which ob- 
scures them from all recognition. 
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As regards the sinners who people the fifth circle of hell, it is, 
to begin with, indispensable to decide the question wherein the 
sin of one half of them consists. They are all condemned to the 
same punishment ; they lie in the far-extended, dark, grayish-red 
swamp which is formed by the waters of the Styx. But they 
differ in this that the ones in the swamp rise above its surface and 
storm against one another like animals, whilst the others are under 
water and, instead of beating and hacking at each other, scream 
out miserable lamentations in a gurgling tone and only make 
known their existence through the bubbles on the surface of the 
water. According to the oldest and thus far most generally 
accepted view, two classes of sinners are punished in this circle, 
which have sinned by opposite vices — namely, the angry and the 
indolent. In support of this view it is urged, in the first place, 
that those who are under the water themselves confess : " Portam- 
mo dentro accidioso fummo " (vii, 123). 

But as the sense of these words is obscure and doubtful, they 
prove absolutely nothing in themselves, but must be explained 
according to the context. The above-mentioned Aristotelian the- 
ory, holding virtue to be a mean between two extremes, which our 
poet adopted (" Convito," iv, 17), has also been appealed to. How- 
ever, it is but too plain that Dante in his classification of sins by 
no means followed this theory. Had he done so, we should meet 
in every circle of hell the spirits of those who sinned by opposite 
vices, which, however, can only be said with absolute certainty of 
the fourth circle. But the reason for grouping spendthrifts and 
misers together is not solely the Aristotelian theory, but also the 
circumstance that misers and spendthrifts appear to work into 
each other's hands here below, which could be symbolically repre- 
sented only by making them occupy the same circle in hell. If 
now the grounds which are cited in support of this view are by no 
means stringent, there exist, on the other hand, reasons of no 
trifling importance which speak against it. It is true that the 
souls of this circle invite comparison with those of another — not 
of the fourtli, but rather with those of the first division of the 
seventh. In truth, the punishments which the violent suffer bear 
a striking resemblance to those of the fifth circle, and there, as 
here, is a gradation — the sinners being immersed the deeper in the 
stream of boiling blood the more heinous the crimes they have 
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committed. Now, analogy would seem absolutely to demand 
that here too the immersion more or less deeply in the mire 
should be determined by the greater or less degree in which the 
respective sinners had pandered to the one vice. But why, if in- 
deed the indolent must be mentioned here, tliey should stick in 
the mire deeper than the angry, can by no means be divined or 
made to seem reasonable. And then have we not met the indo- 
lent before % Or do not the cowards whom we saw in the en- 
trance to hell belong to the family of the indolent ? This view 
(which I too formerly held and have retained in my commentary), 
furthermore, seems to be at variance with a subsequent passage of 
the poem. From xi, 70, and the following, it appears that in the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth circle the sins of Incontinentia 
are punished. Now, it is difficult to understand how the sin of 
sloth could be classed under those of Incontinentia. If we take 
into account, besides, that the passage (vii, 115, 116) seems to refer 
to all the sinners of this circle, we shall be obliged to see the 
angry in the TrisU also, who, because they harbor in their breast 
accidioso fummo, are under water and — by the analogy of Inf., 
xii, 103-116 et seq., 121 et seq., 125, 130 et seq. — such as have 
sinned more heinously than those which project above the water. 
To examine more closely the relation between the two classes of 
the angry cannot enter into the present disquisition. It suffices 
if we know in general with what kind of sinners we have to 
deal. 

The punishment which they suffer is, for one half of them at 
least, a double one. In the first place they are immersed in the 
marsh, covered with mud ; in the second they are striking, beating, 
biting, and lacerating one another. This second punishment is 
simply a continuation of their sin, for it is in storming and raging 
against others that anger seeks to find vent. Herein the angry 
one strives to satisfy his passion, for to storm and to rage is, it 
seems, a pleasure to him. It only seems so, however. To him 
who regards not only the external, but also peuetrates into the 
depths of the soul, the matter wears a somewhat different aspect. 
The giving vent to rage is not a satisfaction but a torment, a hell 
which he who allows anger to get the mastery over himself car- 
ries in his own bosom — a hell which he neither will nor dare 
shake off when he wanders across into the life hereafter, a hell' 
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whose torments there grow even keener, more intense, and more 
horrible. To this is added another element which must not be 
overlooked. These sinners not only rage against others, but they 
are exposed also to the outbreaks of fury on the part of others. 
They must thus suffer the very thing that they have inflicted on 
others, and upon them is fulfilled in its literal sense the word of 
the Scriptures (Matt, vii, 2) : " For with what judgment ye judge, 
ye shall be judged ; and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again." As regards the stream wherein they are 
immersed, we must look upon it as the sensual image of passion. 
As passion disfigures man not only in his innermost soul, but also 
in his outwardly visible features, so the Styx disfigures these spir- 
its by covering them with its loathsome mire. As anger sur- 
rounds man with a mist, depriving him of the proper use of his 
powers of understanding, so the spirits of the angry are corre- 
spondingly enveloped in mist by the dark and gloomy stream. 
Man is even hindered in the use of his organs of sense by passion, 
the spirits of this circle by the mire beneath which they utter their 
sighs. They cannot fully express their lament ; they can only con- 
vey it by a rattling sound of the throat. As anger blinds man, 
so these spirits are deprived of all light. The poet, it is true, does 
not especially dwell upon this point ; but this was by no means 
necessary. It is self-evident that those who sigh under the water 
can have positively no use for their organs of sight, the more so> 
as the mournful stream is described as dark — indeed, is 6imply 
called the black marsh — beUetta negra. 

So far the finding of relations between sins and punishments 
has presented no serious difficulties. This changes, however, as 
soon as, at the hand of our poet, we pass the threshold of Dis, the 
city of hell ! In the sixth circle we meet with the heretics (Inf., 
ix, x, xi), whose punishment consists in lying in sepulchres aglow 
with tire, the lids of which are raised until the day of judgment, 
but thenceforward to be closed for all eternity. Now, what 
have these sepulchres to do with heresy % And what relation lies 
in the circumstance so significantly dwelt upon that the tombs 
are open as long as time endures, but shall be closed when time 
shall be no more % The interpreters, so far as I can see, have not 
propounded this second question at allj or, if it did present itself 
to their minds, they have passed it over in silence. As regards 
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the first question, the fact has been quite generally noted that 
punishment by tire was in the middle ages considered as the most 
appropriate for the sin of heresy ; but clearly this observation, 
which betrays no great profundity, does not in the least serve our 
purpose, for in our poet we have not to do with the stake whereon 
the heretic was burned, but with tombs. And that Dante was not 
thinking of the usual manner of punishing heretics is not only 
clear from the circumstance that punishment by fire occurs in 
other parts of his poem, but also because fire seems to play an 
even more important part in the punishment of other sinners than 
in that of the heretics. It is quite possible, of course, that the 
poet had in his mind the punishment of heretics common in his 
time ; but this circumstance would not explain to us the relations 
between heresy and the torment the heretics are made to suffer 
in his hell. 

If we proceed from the position that, according to the biblical 
principle, " Wherewith thou sinnest thereby shalt thou be pun- 
ished," the punishments in Dante's hell are a continuation of the 
inner state of the sinner on earth, we must, in order to discover 
the relations between sin and punishment, inquire into the inner 
state of the heretic as pictured in the poet's mind. I think I have 
found the key to the solution of this question in passage x, 13-15. 
According to this, heresy consists in the main in the denial of im- 
mortality in the belief that the soul ceases to exist at the same 
time with the body ; but if herein lies the real gravity of their sin, 
it is easy to discern its relation to the punishment which such 
souls are subjected to. They have in a certain sense found in the 
hereafter exactly what they expected to find. Life, according to 
them, ceases with the tomb, the church-yard, the grave ; and, in 
truth, a tomb, a church-yard, a grave, have become the end and 
goal of their existence. The tomb, according to them, the last 
goal of all development of the spirit longing for eternity, receives 
them and forever holds them prisoner. They could not direct 
their glance beyond church-yard and grave ; now church-yard and 
grave have become their eternal habitation ; but, of course, they 
have not found the repose of no longer existing, of no longer feel- 
ing. The tomb wherein they lie is red-hot — no abode of rest, a 
place of bitter torment rather, for it is a mistake to believe that 
the denier of eternity finds rest in the thought that his existence 
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will have ceased when once he He9 in his tomb. This idea, in- 
deed, regarded in its true light, is neither more nor less than the 
red-hot tomb of Dante's hell, whose lire consumes all strength and 
enthusiasm and oppresses the soul, burdening it with pressure as 
of hundred-pound weights ; and so the punishment to which the 
poet condemns his sinners appears as a well calculated and happily 
accomplished disclosure of the condition of their inmost soul. 
The second of the questions above propounded is also easily an- 
swered from this point of view. Being, seeing, and knowledge are 
possible, according to the deniers of eternity, only as long as the 
world perceptible to the senses exists; but if the world should 
some time fall to pieces, then all being ceases, for no one will be 
there to say, I am. All seeing ceases, for extinguished is every 
material eye, which alone, as they opine, can see. All knowledge 
ceases, for those who would know are no more. According to 
this view, the universe is nothing but an immense church-yard full 
of graves which hold both soul and body. Therefore the poet 
closes their tombs forever from the moment when the world of 
sense reaches its end. Their knowledge ceases in its absolute 
sense from this moment, as does also their vision (Inf., x, 106). 
They lie, then, in their tombs with body and soul as they de- 
sired. Desired because the proposition that man most readily be- 
lieves what he most ardently desires is scarce anywhere as fully 
verified as in this instance. 

Considering this, the punishment appears no less clear and ap- 
propriate in this circle than in the preceding ones. According as 
the passage from which we proceeded is interpreted, the objection 
might be raised that only one class of heretics is here spoken of, 
and the presumption that the poet considers every heresy at bot- 
tom a denial of immortality might be deemed erroneous. We 
have to say against this that the poet, in spite of the grande avello 
(xi, 7), only speaks of heretics, " che l'anima col corpo morta fan- 
no," and that this passage must be made to refer to all the heretics 
of Dante's hell — a position which, to be sure, can only be main- 
tained by fully disproving any counter-objection. The observa- 
tion is here to be added that the expression da questa parte (x, 13) 
must be applied to the whole of the sixth circle, and not merely to 
a part of it. 

In the " Purgatorio " (xii, 56) Dante had in mind the legend 
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mentioned by Herodotus and Justin of the Scythian queen Tomy- 
ris, who is said to have ordered the head of Cyrus to be thrown 
into a vessel full of human blood, and to have exclaimed : " After 
blood thou didst thirst ; I will fill thee with blood ! " The author 
of the Revelation of John writes : " For they have shed the blood 
of saints and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to drink ! " 
We therefore find the shedders of blood in Dante's hell in a stream 
of blood, in which they are immersed more or less deeply, accord- 
ing to the quantity of blood which they have shed upon earth. 
It seems as if the blood that was shed flowed down to hell, there 
to await the arrival of the shedder for the purpose of avenging 
itself upon him. And if we seek this hell in the bosoms of the 
murderers and tyrants themselves, Shakespeare's Macbeth, for 
instance, furnishes the commentary to this sort of punishment. 
The unlawfully shed blood cleaves to the 6inner ; he cannot wash 
it off ; he is doomed to his torture ever to see it before him. The 
murderer in all probability will not fail to make efforts to escape 
from the tormenting thoughts, from the harassing view of blood. 
But vain are all his pains, for divine justice has placed guards in 
the persons of the Centaurs, who circle round the damned pool, 
checking with their shafts each one who emerges farther than his 
guilt permits (Inf., xii, 73). Boccaccio sees in the Centaurs the 
images of the warriors, the myrmidons and the assassins whom 
the tyrants and the violent are wont to employ for the execution 
of their plans. In support of this conception it might be observed 
that the mere view of the instrument which has served him re- 
awakens in the soul of the murderer thoughts of the blood he has 
shed. However, there seems to be neither a necessity nor an in- 
dication for seeing in the mythological figures which the poet 
employs in his hell concrete embodiments of earth-life. We 
shall have to regard them rather as the abstract symbols partly 
of the sin in question, partly of the instruments of divine 
vengeance. So the Minotaur is here in its double nature the 
abstract symbol of cruelty and violence, which owe their ori- 
gin to sin against nature, and partake as well of bestiality as 
of humanity. And so the strong and fleet-footed Centaurs must 
be regarded as the abstract symbols of the instruments by 
which divine penal justice causes its vengeance to be wreaked 
upon the sinner. Perhaps the poet may have had it in his mind 
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to hold up these brutal bloody-minded Centaurs before the ty- 
rants and the violent as a mirror wherein they might recognize 
their own image. 

A dismally sombre but inimitably true soul-painting is displayed 
to us when we enter the second division of the seventh circle. A 
soul-painting we call it, for it is the subjective world of the de- 
spairing which has here become objective. The view of external 
nature which fills the poet with rapture and makes him intonate 
the song that is wont ever to refresh and revive the human heart 
and make it forget its vulgar earthly sorrows — this view does not 
have a cheering influence upon the darkened soul, for such a soul 
only perceives the night side of nature and of human life, and 
wherever it turns its gaze the image of its own interior presents 
itself. When the world and all earthly things cease to have a 
charm for man — when he is able to perceive only pain and sor- 
row on all sides — when every hope is dead in his heart and the 
last spark of faith in God has disappeared — then he forcibly severs 
the tie that connects him with the terrestrial world, then the be- 
nighted soul plunges into eternity of its own accord. A thicket 
without a path, without an exit — so the world appears to such a 
soul. The green which refreshes the eye does not exist for it, but 
has been transformed to a sombre color (color fosco, Inf., xiii, 4). 
The branches of the tree seem gnarled and matted, its fruit poison- 
bearing thorns ; monsters only, hideous harpies, inhabit such a 
horrible world ; howling and lamentation, and not songs of joy, 
are heard there. Thus the world appears to the suicide, and thus 
the poet paints to us the world where the suicides dwell in eternity. 
Here we readily perceive that in Dante's hell we have to do pri- 
marily with the unfolding of inner lite, and that that hell is to be 
sought for not only in eternity, but already in time. The same 
is true of those other sinners of this circle who have not, it is true, 
laid hand upon themselves, but who have squandered their earthly 
possessions and have then, like Lano of Sienna, r,ought and found 
death. They are " naked," for they have squandered all — down 
to their very clothing — torn with briers, for they are exposed to 
all kinds of necessity and privation ; they are persecuted by raven- 
ous black female dogs, which are probably the symbol of their 
persecuting creditors. Here, therefore, is a punishment in hell 
which is already accomplished in this world — a punishment in 
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hell which is nothing else than the necessary consequence of the 
sin in question. 

But these consequences of sin are not only temporal, but eternal 
as well. Surely it is not unintentional that in this circle the in- 
cidents of the last judgment are again referred to. Precisely 
because his description seems to wear the character of earth-life 
the poet, no doubt, desired by this express mention to admonish 
the reader not to remain stationary and content here below, but 
to fix his gaze upon the hereafter. And here, too, the punishment 
in the hereafter appears as a continuation and an involution of the 
earthly condition of the soul. Yonder the benighted soul sees 
itself surrounded by a world which exactly corresponds to the 
shape with which it had here invested the beautiful world of 
God. Yonder that soul is a slave of chance (xiii, 97) ; here it 
imagined that blind chance alone reigned. Yonder it hangs its 
body for all eternity, as here below it hung it temporarily only. 
In a word, that moment in which the soul, being utterly benighted, 
despaired of everything and forcibly tore itself asunder from life 
and its earthly vesture — that moment continues through all 

eternity. 

" Andiam, che la via lunga ne sospigne ! " 

The third round of the seventh circle is inhabited by the vio- 
lent against God, which are divided into three classes — blasphem- 
ers, Sodomites, and usurers. They all dwell in an arid desert, 
which is deluged with a rain of fire from above. The blasphem- 
ers lie stretched upon their backs, the usurers are seated in a 
erouching attitude, and the Sodomites run ceaselessly to and fro 
upon the burning soil. The idea of the punishment which these sin- 
ners suffer is taken from Biblical passages. According to Jewish 
mythology, God " rained brimstone and fire from the Lord out of 
heaven " upon the Sodomites (Genesis, xix, 24), which the author 
of the pseudonymous epistle of Jude (5, 7) enlarges upon, so that, 
according to him, the Sodomites are " suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire." As, furthermore, all these sinners in question are 
such as "offer violence unto God " (Inf., xi, 46) — unto that God 
which the Scriptures now and then call a " consuming fire " (Deu- 
teronomy, iv, 24 ; Hebrews, xii, 29, etc.)— the poet may have taken 
this for an indication that the fire of divine anger rains down 
upon them, and that the soil whereupon they stand " is devoured 
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by the fire of his jealonsy " (Zephan. i, 18). It is to be observed, 
moreover, that the sin of these souls is essentially sin against na- 
ture. That this is the case is obvious as regards the Sodomites, 
and as regards the usurers the poet has made the same assertion 
before (Inf., xi, 94). But blasphemy also is an unnatural sin, a 
sin contrary to Nature — Nature herself teaching man to love, 
praise, and glorify Him, who is the first cause and the author of 
all good, " for in him we live and move and have our being" 
(Acts, xvii, 28). Therefore Graul, who, in spite of some extrava- 
gant ideas, is very profound and has been too much disregarded, 
calls the blasphemers, not without good reason, " the most unnat- 
ural of the unnatural." If, accordingly, the sin of the inhabitants 
of this circle consists essentially in unnaturalness, here again it 
happens that " whereby they have sinned, thereby shall they be 
punished." The fiery rain is the counterpart of the natural rain 
which revives and refreshes the fielde ; the arid and burning 
desert, the counterpart of the natural soil of earth. Here too the 
condition of the sinner's soul is made objective. We gaze into a 
soul which looks like an arid desert, upon which the tire of divine 
anger is incessantly raining — which is barren of every good work 
whatever. We see at the same time in the eternal punishment 
imposed upon such a soul a continuation again and a higher 
potency of its internal state in this world. 

If, then, the relations between sin and punishment are here dis- 
closed to us in general, we are struck, on closer inspection of the 
single classes of sinners, by the authentic expression of the fact 
that the punishment of the damned consists really and essentially 
in the continuation of their ancient state of sin. On the one hand, 
Capaneus continues to blaspheme in hell and boast, " Such as I 
was when living, such now I am dead " (Inf., xiv, 51). On the 
other hand, Dante's guide confronts him with the significant 
words (Inf., xiv, 63-66) : 

" Capaneus ! 
Thou art punish'd, in that this thy pride 
Lives yet unquencli'd ; no torrent save thy rage 
Were to thy firry pain proportion'd full." 

It is not then in the external infliction of pain that the punish- 
ment of the damned consists, but rather in his having carried over 
into eternity his own self, and in having carried it over in that very 
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condition to which, by virtue of his own free will, he had devel- 
oped and formed it in time. Upon death the account is summed 
up ; this sum represents the net result of a life which the soul car- 
ries with it to the hereafter and retains there forever. 

If the highest degree of unnaturalness is represented by the 
region assigned to all the violent against God and nature, the 
position given to the sinners by the poet in this one region marks 
a difference, according to the quality of the sin committed. The 
blasphemers lie outstretched upon their backs on the blazing 
ground. This position illustrates the impotence of man in oppo- 
sition to that God whom in his delusion he believed himself able 
to dethrone. By this position such sinners are forced to gaze 
above, upward, as it were, to that heaven against which they 
have launched so many curses and blasphemies — to that heaven 
where all these now accumulated curses and blasphemies appall- 
ingly present themselves to their sight, Nay, more ! The curses 
and blasphemies fall back upon them from above in the shape of 
fiery flames, that drop down, scorching their souls. The very 
arms which, Titan-like, they had raised with clenched fists toward 
heaven, accompanying their blasphemies with this gesture, are 
now kept in ceaseless motion by them (xiv, 40, sqq.), to ward off, 
if possible, the blasphemies now falling back upon them. The 
Sodomites suffer a punishment similar to that inflicted upon the 
voluptuous in the second circle. As there the storm of passion 
seizes the spirits and sways them backward and forward in agony, 
so here their unnatural lust gives these spirits no rest, neither by 
day nor by night. Hither and thither they run without respite, 
and that in correspondence with their sin upon a fearfully unnat- 
ural soil and in a constant unnatural rain. The usurers have, like 
Capaneus, remained in death what they were in life. They, who 
never worked themselves, but made others work for them, now sit 
crouching upon the ground. They have taken with them into 
the hereafter their money-bags, on which in life all their 
thoughts and dreams centred. Who they are is only made 
known by the emblem upon their money-bags; the face does 
not discover them, for it is as devoid of character as their 
actions have ever been. And as the money-bags had absorbed 
all their thoughts here below and had not left them time to 
think of anything higher, so yonder, also, the money-bags are the 
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only delight of their eyes. To be sure thej - cannot now lay their 
hands quietly in their laps, but must keep them in ceaseless 
motion to shield themselves from the fire falling down upon them. 
" Base through and through," as the above-mentioned Graul ap- 
propriately remarks, " these high-born usurers know no other con- 
versation than malicious gossip about other usurers of their native 
cities, thus in reality maligning themselves, and in doing this they 
make dog-like noises and stick out their tongues like oxen." In 
their low, beastly behavior (xvii, 49 sq. 74, sq.) the interior of a 
soul is mirrored, having neither interest nor taste for the ideal 
good of mankind — for them there is nothing more sublime, neither 
in heaven nor upon earth, than their dear money-bag and its con- 
tents. Whatever more refined manners they may have assumed 
are but an outside garment, which vanishes in the light of etern- 
ity and before the eye of the poet. 

As soon as we reach the sinners of the first chasm (" Bolgia ") 
we notice a certain resemblance between them and those of the 
fourth circle. As there, so here, they are separated into two 
troops ; as there, so here, they move in opposite directions. 
The panders might be likened to the spendthrifts, the seducers 
to the avaricious, inasmuch as the latter only seek their own 
interest or pleasure, the former that of others also. In assign- 
ing to the seducers a place nearer the centre (xviii, 26, 27), 
the poet pronounces a sentence directly opposed to the general 
verdict. In the eyes of the world seduction is far less disgrace- 
ful than the trade of a pander. Dante considers panders and 
seducers alike guilty, and, in case a difference of degree is 
assumed to exist in their guilt, the latter more so than the for- 
mer. As regards the nature of their sin, it is here again baseness 
that we have before us, but a baseness which is inseparably linked 
to infamy. The honor of another has absolutely no value for 
these two classes of sinners ; they were utterly incapable of re- 
specting it during life. These people unscrupulously sacrificed 
the honor of woman, the one to contemptible interest, the other 
to contemptible lust. And in this their own infamy was re- 
vealed at the same time ; for whoever looks upon the honor of 
another as a mere illusion, as a worthless possession, which may 
be squandered and destroyed at pleasure, proves thereby that 
honor, in general, his own included, is to him but as a phantom, 
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a mere outward, empty illnsion. Therefore the damned of this 
ditch, though their position locally qualifies them as blacker sin- 
ners thau those of former circles, suffer a punishment which seems 
less severe than most of those before witnessed. Only that this 
apparently lighter punishment is — in exact correspondence with 
their character and with their sin — an infamous one. They them- 
selves are so conscious of their infamy, they know so well that they 
are placed in the pillory, as it were, that here for the first time we 
see sinners who seek to hide their countenance from the searching 
gaze of the poet (xviii, 46, 47). This latter circumstance seems to 
give us the key to the relation between Bin and punishment. To 
be sure, we meet not a few sinners of this class, who are impudent 
enough to boast of their vice. Yet in their inmost souls they 
bear the consciousness of their own baseness and infamy. Be- 
fore every earnest eye their own gaze must drop. The whiplashes 
of their own conscience destroy their illusions and call to their 
minds what they are in reality. This is the condition of their 
soul, this the hell, where in time already they dwell, and which 
will pursue them into eternity, there to be fully accomplished. 
Furthermore, it must not be overlooked that this is the only place 
in all the poem where horned devils appear. The correct expla- 
nation of this circumstance Kopisch has given, in so far as time is 
concerned, and Blanc as regards eternity. Kopisch observes : 
" The anger of the betrayed husbands and relations comes into the 
consciousness of these sinners in the shape of horned demons, be- 
fore whose scourges their souls forever flee, as the Sodomites flee 
before the flame-vision of God, against whom they have sinned." 
And Blanc writes : " The poet depicts tbese demons as horned 
for this reason : that they are ever to remind the condemned, in a 
horrid manner, of the husbands whom they deceived, and in mock- 
ery called hecchi cornuti.'" 

In the case of the flatterers the congruence is so clear that it is 
scarcely necessary to stop to point it out. They are in Dante's 
hell such as they are in life, and as they appear not only to the 
penetrating eye of the poet, but to every honest man as well : in- 
dividuals wallowing in filth. In the poetic hell they continue 
their trade of " lick-spittle." To be sure, the weaknesses, faults, 
and vices which they seek to palliate or even to praise here appear 
as what they are— as filth. In this tilth the flatteries themselves, 
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which to a frank man present so disgusting an aspect, are perhaps 
supposed to be mirrored. They strike' themselves (xviii, 105), for 
with each adulation the flatterer gives himself a blow. Regarding 
the ordure in which they wallow, the poet remarks that it " ap- 
peared to ooze from human privies" (xviii, 114). As the tears 
flow downward and form the rivers of hell, so, as it were, all the 
filth of earth flows down to fill up the ditch where these miserable 
creatures dwell. Together with the flatterers, in the exact sense 
of the word, we find the courtesans, for the reason, probably, as 
Philalethes observes, because " their shameful trade is also based 
upon flattering, wanton arts and wiles." 

Crossing over to the third chasm, we see, as it were, an inverted 
world opening out before us. The reason is not difficult to guess. 
Perversity is the essence of the sin which takes its name from the 
mythical Simon Magus (Acts, viii, 9, sq.). The Simonist reverses 
the precepts of the Gospel. " But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness" ; thus reads the precept of the Gospel 
(Matt, vi, 33). But the principle according to which the damned 
of this " chasm " (xix, 7) acted and lived reads quite the reverse : 
" But seek ye first money and earthly possessions, and the king- 
dom of God will on occasion be added to you also." The mer- 
chant in the Gospel sold all he had to buy the one precious pearl 
(Matt, xiii, 45, 46). These merchants, on the contrary, sold the 
one precious pearl to purchase instead perishable earthly goods. 
Although it was their sacred vocation to hate evil and love good, 
to seek good and not evil (Amos, v, 14, 15), they have, on the con- 
trary, loved and sought evil, treading the good under foot (Inf., 
xix, 105). Reversing the divine order of the world, they have 
called the bad good and the good bad. They have put darkness 
for light and light for darkness, bitter for sweet and sweet for bit- 
ter (Isaiah, v, 20). That which according to Christ's command- 
ment (Matt, x, 8) they ought to have given freely, they have, on 
the contrary, delivered to the highest bidder. They trod into the 
dust the flame of the Holy Ghost which was to have illumined 
their minds and to have made them capable to win souls for the 
kingdom of heaven, and they made it serve the sole purpose of 
amassing worldly treasures. Their walk should have been as a 
" walk in heaven " (Phil, iii, 20). They, however, did not find 

the strength and enthusiasm to soar upward ; they permitted them- 

4 " 
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selves to be held and chained by the narrowness of the earth. 
Not in heaven above, in the depths of the earth they sought their 
God and thought to find him (Inf., xix, 112 sq.). Therefore their 
head and trunk are thrust into the earth, whence they stretch 
forth their legs into the air as if they were striving to penetrate 
into the depths of the earth, perchance there to seek precious ore. 
Therefore the gaze upward is now made impossible to them, now 
they cannot gaze there any more, whither they would not gaze be- 
fore. Therefore has this earth of which alone they thought, for 
which alone they cared, and above which they could not raise 
themselves, become ever narrower little by little until it is no more 
than a hole into which they are thrust, unable to move. Therefore 
the cloven tongues of fire (Acts, ii, 3, sq.) have become gliding 
flames which consume the soles of those very feet wherewith they 
had been trodden into the dust. The flames which lick the soles of 
the Simonists might also be regarded as the opposite of the aure- 
ola. They were indeed called upon to win the glory of the saints. 
But, as they accounted this glory for nothing and trod it under 
foot, it now clings to their soles and has been transformed from a 
splendid ornament to a horrible torment; and at last the poet 
makes them sink entirely into the entrails of that earth which 
alone they sought, there forever to remain. This sinking down 
does not, of course, bring with it a diminution of their suffering ; 
on the contrary, it must be regarded as a heightening of their 
torments. 

Before turning from the Simonists another very obvious rela- 
tion must be touched upon. Dante puts into the mouth of Pope 
Nicolas III the words : " My havings in my purse above I stowed 
— and here myself" (su l'avere, e qui me misi in borsa, Inf., xix, 
72). It will not be amiss, then, to regard the hole into which the 
condemned one is thrust and which is here called a " purse," as 
the symbol of the money-bag which contains the " treasure " of 
the Simouist, and consequently, according to an expression of 
Christ (compare Matt, vi, 21, Luke, xii, 34), the " heart " also of 
the Simonist. And now what fearful irony of divine justice! It 
was the highest solicitude of the condemned, their only object in 
life, to fill their money-bag. To attain this object they carried on 
a most shameful traffic with all, even with the most holy things. 
Now, in the third chasm they enjoy the satisfaction of seeing the 
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purse full — so toll that they could not possibly desire it fuller. To 
be sure, it is not filled with gold and silver. They themselves 
have got into the purse, where they had placed their heart. Truly, 
not a very dignified treatment of human beings, especially not of 
such eminent gentlemen as we see here, not a very worthy treat- 
ment to be stuffed into a purse, like single pieces of dead metal ! 
Eternal justice here treats them exactly as they treated the spirit- 
ual, the eternal good. Whenever they possibly could, they put 
these eternal goods into their money-bags and thereby pronounced 
their own sentence. 

According to the gospel-legend (Acts, viii, 9), Simon, the pro- 
genitor of the Simonists, had occupied himself with sorcery before 
he was converted to Christianity, and for a long time had be- 
witched the Samaritans with sorceries. Both vices, sorcery and 
simony, in him were united in one person. Indeed, an intimate 
connection between these two sins is not to be denied ; for, to 
quote Graul again, " Whoever seeks to obtain the power of im- 
parting the Holy Ghost for money and for the sake of money, he, 
like Simon, sees in this power no more than an act of magic, and, 
unhallowed as he is, will not shrink from abusing the gift bestowed 
upon him to perform miracles, and may in the end even join hands 
with those lying powers, by the assistance of which the sorcerer 
accomplishes his juggling tricks, for from the desecration of the 
Holy Ghost it is but a step to the submission to the evil one." 
Therefore in Dante the sorcerers and soothsayers follow the 
Simonists. The ditch wherein these are located presents, like the 
preceding one, the aspect of inversion, only inversion of a differ- 
ent nature. Each one is reversed from the chin to the beginning 
of the trunk. 

" Each wondrously seem'd to be revers'd 
At the neck-bone, so that the countenance 
Was from the veins averted ; and because 
None might before him look, they were compell'd 
To advance with backward gait." 

What is the essence of the vice to which these damned ones 
were addicted ? An arbitrary and wicked interference with the 
ways of divine Providence and his government of the world. The 
soothsayer seeks to investigate futurity and the occult — indeed, 
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everything which, according to divine law, should remain veiled 
to the human eye. The sorcerer strives, by the aid of supernatural 
forces and powers subservient to himself, spirits subterranean or 
superterrestrial, to limit divine rule by 'his own positive interfer- 
ence. But we must lay stress on the fact that Dante sums up 
soothsaying and sorcery under the general head of fraud ( frode) 
(Inf., xi, 58). This seems to express a strong doubt of the actual- 
ity of soothsayings and wonderworkings by demoniac aid, and to 
regard the doings of this class of sinners as simple fraud calculated 
to deceive the superstitious. If this was, indeed, the purport of 
the poet — which I do not dare positively to assert — we should 
here have a new and brilliant proof of how high he stood above 
his time and his contemporaries. 

The punishment which these sinners suffer consists in having 
their necks twisted, so that, instead of looking forward, they gaze 
backward, and are forced to walk the crab's walk. So they wan- 
der along, silent and in tears, with slow steps. Graul, whom I 
cite repeatedly, because he of all Dante investigators has expended 
the most care upon the finding of relations between sins and pun- 
ishments, thinks that God, externally to portray the perversity of 
their doings, worked a penal miracle (Strafwunder) upon them, 
as he did upon the sorcerer and false prophet Elymas (Acts, xiii, 
8-11). How little apt this observation is, is evident from the fact 
that in other circles, too, we meet with miraculous punishments, 
and such as are greater still than the one here in question. We 
call to mind the suicides, the thieves, the evil counsellors, and the 
schismatics! Upon all of these God has worked greater penal 
miracles than upon the soothsayers and sorcerers. And, further- 
more, we must presuppose here, too, physical punishment to be 
only a symbol of the spiritual condition of the sinner hardened in 
his sin (compare Witte, introduction to his translation of the "Di- 
vina Commedia," p. 12). Even supposing God to have worked 
a penal miracle upon them, we must still ask, How is this miracle 
an emblem of their spiritual 6tate ? — a question which in the above 
observation is not touched upon, much less answered. 

If we more closely inspect the punishment, Dante himself (xx, 
22) calls our attention to that wherein it principally consists. 
What moves him, moves him to tears, is to view " our form dis- 
torted." According to this, it seems that the distortion of the 
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human form constitutes the essence of the punishment. But the 
sin of sorcery and soothsaying may also be traced back to unnat- 
ural distortion and perversity, and that from the modern as well 
as from the ancient stand-point. Proceeding on the ancient view, 
according to which sorcery is accounted more than mere fraud 
and trickery, it (soothsaying as well as miracle-working sorcery) 
appears as distortion and perversity, inasmuch as it transgresses 
and perverts the order established by God, displaces the boundaries 
between the visible and invisible world, and makes man under- 
take to associate with unearthly powers, before which his pure, 
natural human feeling, aside from the fear of God. should cause 
him to flee. Upon this latter circumstance the chief stress is laid. 
It is precisely this perverse and unnatural looking toward the dark 
powers, the seeking aid there, whence only harm and ruin can 
come, which the poet has depicted. At the same time, the pun- 
ishment of these damned ones presents a picture of their power- 
lessness and of their vain endeavors. They who with their gaze 
thought to embrace not only the present and the past, but also the 
future, they caunot now even see the things nearest before them. 
They who were so ready to open their mouths to speak of secrets 
hidden from others are here silent (v, 8). They who were once 
so ready to laugh at the credulity of their fellow-men here weep 
over their own misery. They who were so eager to move forward 
rapidly now walk backward at a slow pace. 

But if, on the other hand, perhaps in accordance with our poet, 
we regard sorcery from the modern stand-point, it consists in the 
perversion and distortion of truth. Looked at from both stand- 
points, the punishment presents itself, on the one hand, as the 
disclosure of the spiritual state of the sinner ; on the other hand, 
as a just retribution, corresponding exactly to his sin. The inner 
perversity of the sense, the ariditf and barrenness of the heart, 
the consciousness of their own misery, the incapacity to rouse 
themselves from their state of sin and to enter new and separate 
paths — all this is poetically portrayed in the condition in which 
we find the condemned of the fourth chasm. On the other hand, 
what they have done unto others, that has here befallen them. 
As by their fraudulent tricks of legerdemain they have turned 
people's heads, so now their own heads have been turned. As 
they worked with all their might to promote the retrogression of 
4 • XXII— 4 
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morals and culture, so here they must walk backward. As by 
their fraud they often wrung tears from those they defrauded, so 
here they shed abundant tears. According to the "jus talionisp 
like has been requited by like. 

To the barattieri Dante devotes two whole cantos (xxi, xxii). 
In spite of the terror of the punishment as well as the critical 
condition in which the two poets are placed, the description here 
passes from the tragic to the comic ironical style. The poet has 
covered the sinners of this chasm with marked scorn (compare 
xxi, 37 sqq., 46 sq., xxii, 25 sq., 49 sq., 85 sq.), probably from 
very personal reasons. His enemies had, as is well known, ac- 
cused him of baratteria, and it is for this reason probably that 
Dante pours out the vials of his scorn over the barattieri to prove 
how far he was removed from indulging in a sin he despised from 
the bottom of his heart. The danger, too, into which he and his 
guide fall might be interpreted as a slight allusion to actual dan- 
gers passed through from temptation by venal officers, for while 
reading these two cantos the idea involuntarily obtrudes itself 
upon us that the ill-famed decree of the Cante de' Gabrielli would 
furnish the best commentary to them ; but we will let this ques- 
tion, which does not immediately concern our subject, rest in it 
self, and we will more closely inspect the sin and punishment of 
these condemned. Bribery and office-selling are vices which sneak 
about in the dark and do not step before the public, as do, for in- 
stance, sorcery and soothsaying. Therefore Dante remarks that 
the ditch of the barattieri is exceedingly dark (mirabilmente os- 
cura, xxi, 6), for it is easy to sneak and whisper in the dark. The 
venal one avoids the light. He would like to envelop himself and 
his deeds in eternal darkness. So these sinners are steeped in 
pitch which effectually hides them from the eyes of men. Their 
wish is fulfilled. And yet how painful is their condition ! The 
darkness with which they must surround themselves burns into 
their consciences like the boiling pitch in the fifth chasm. If such 
a being dares to show himself by daylight he immediately beholds 
the threatening hooks, which force him to dive down again ; but 
those who threaten are devils. Like seeks its like no less in 
Dante's poetic hell than in the world. In the devils, too, we see 
in a certain measure the image of the barattieri. Dante has very 
well illustrated the life and actions of this class of people as well 
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as their inner state, mutual enmity, pleasure at others' misfor- 
tunes, hatred ; besides this, inner tear and torment. Dante hints 
that he has in mind the doings in life here below by the mocking 
speech he puts into the mouth of the devils (xxi, 53, 54) : " Cov- 
er'd thou must sport thee here. So if thou canst, in secret mayst 
thou filch." It is further to be observed that the poet repeatedly 
uses the verb inviseare (xxi, 18, xxii, 144). The expression has a 
double meaning. In its direct sense it means to rub or paste over 
with bird-lime ; in its figurative sense it signifies to deceive, en- 
trap by fraud, etc. So we can say, " L'arte del barattiere invischia 
gli incauti " — that is, the venal man catches the incautious by his 
tricks. It is characteristic that now the inviscatori are them- 
selves inviscati. They have themselves fallen into the pit they 
dug for others. This is then an entirely suitable punishment, and 
discloses at the same time the true state of the soul. The poet 
says of one of these barattieri (xxii, 109) that he " fail'd not in 
rich store of nice-wove toils " (aveva lacciuoU a gran dovizia). 
What is true of this one is true also of all others. Craft is their 
weapon ; but it turns upon themselves. By his craft a Ciampolo 
only succeeds in exchanging one torment for another — the tor- 
ment intended for him by the devils for that in the boiling pitch. 

Grxul very aptly remarks : " These swindler-souls who brought 
others into the pitch [a Gentian idiomatic expression, meaning 
who brought misery upon others] are now themselves over head 
and ears immersed in the pitch, in which, because it is easy to 
catch fish in muddy water [also a cant phrase in German], they 
dart about to their heart's content. Dante sees only a mass of 
pitch covering all these sinners, who were so fond of getting to- 
gether under one cover [German idiomatic expression, which sig- 
nifies to be in a ring with, to conspire together, make a secret 
agreement]." 

The cantos relating to these sinners are written in a somewhat 
burlesque style, corresponding entirely to the character of the in- 
habitants of the fifth ditch. The appearance of the arrant knave 
is more droll than terrible ; but this comic exterior serves only to 
hide something bitterly earnest. The same is true of the cantos 
dedicated to these rogues. In spite of the burlesque form, cor- 
ruption is most excellently described in all its dangerous power 
and in all its hideousness. We must remember that the devils 
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which here appear represent types of rogues, a fact already indi- 
cated by their really comical names. To subdue them, Virgil is 
obliged to appeal to them in the name of God (xxi, 78) ; and still 
to a certain degree the poets are made the victims of their craft. 
Here the lie takes the semblance of truth to ruin them. Even 
Virgil, the type of enlightened human reason, does not see through 
the lie. All these are telling illustrations. It is difficult even for 
the prudent and the cautious to avoid the snares of such rogues. 
Dante himself has had the painful experience. 

Venality blots out and confuses in a horrid manner all traces ot 
right arid justice among men. But so great and strong is the 
power of right that it infuses respect even into those who in 
their souls are opposed to it. When right itself is missing, men 
seek to retain its semblance at least. Here we have hypocrisy, 
which consists in this : that men strive to appear different on the 
outside from what they are inwardly ; they wish to appear just 
while trampling justice under foot, affectionate while sacrificing 
everything to their selfish pleasures, humble while placing them- 
selves above all others, fearing God while adoring no God but 
themselves, sincere while harboring deceit and falseness in their 
hearts. 

The hypocrites are most plastically drawn by Dante. He calls 
them a " painted tribe " (gente dipinta). This, of course, does not 
refer to their clothing, but to their faces, which are not shown in 
their natural color, but painted. The painted woman wishes to 
appear more beautiful than she is ; the hypocrite, as before said, 
better, more pious than he is. Therefore Christ calls the hypo- 
critical Pharisees " whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beau- 
tiful outward, but are within full of dead men's bones and of all 
uncleanness " (Matt, xxiii, 27), a passage from which doubtless 
our poet has borrowed the term gente dipinta. These whitened 
people " move along at a slow pace " (xxiii, 59)— exactly in the 
manner of hypocrites, whose measured step resembles that of a 
solemn procession, and who seek thereby to make exhibition of a 
seriousness, a collectedness, and a punctilious bearing totally for- 
eign to their inmost nature. In tears these people advance (xxiii, 
60) — the tearful manner being a characteristic of the hypocrite. 
"We are familiar with the rolling of eyes and the settled melan- 
choly over the world's woe dispkyed by those who are of a sad 
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countenance; for they "disfigure their faces, that they may 
appear unto men to fast " (Matt, vi, 16). They are " faint in 
appearance and overcome with toil," " nel sembiante stanca e 
vinta" (xxiii, 60), as such people like to play the martyr and 
are fond of narrating the sufferings which they undergo. They 
are often heard to sigh : " it is only God's aid and grace which 
keep them up, else they would break down powerless and fee- 
ble." They wear cowls (xxiii, 61), the garment of the monk, as 
a sign-board of their religious disdain of the world, which hypo- 
crites constantly have at their tongue's end. Besides the cowl 
they wear the hood which covers the eyes (xxiii, 61, 62). This 
serves to give them the appearance of having " made a cove- 
nant with their eyes not to think upon a maid " (Job, xxxi, 1), 
of carefully guarding their eyes to avoid seeing evil. Cowls and 
hoods are gilt on the outside and of dazzling splendor (xxiii, 
64), an appropriate picture of the exterior brilliant semblance 
of virtue and the fear of God, with which such sinners know 
how to endow themselves — at the same time a counterpart of 
the sheep's clothing wherein false prophets walk about, although 
inwardly they are ravenous wolves (Matt, vii, 15). They pace 
along a narrow path because strait is the gate and narrow the way 
which leadeth unto life (Matt, vii, 14), and the hypocrite wants to 
appear as if he were walking along this way. The way, the gait, 
the dress, the mien, the bearing — all about them has the appear- 
ance of holiness and of virtue. That all the sinners mentioned of 
this kind belong to the clergy is probably due to the circumstance, 
as Graul has correctly observed, that this profession offers the 
most temptations to sanctimony ; the worldly-minded priest at 
least wishes to seem what he is not, because he feels that he 
oaght to be so, for no man of any sense of honor likes to be 
caught in an irreconcilable inconsistency of word and deed. It is 
scarcely necessary to call attention to the congruence between sin 
and punishment which we have here. It is so obvious that we 
should have expressly to close our eyes not to see it. The appear- 
ance that the hypocrites wished to give themselves has become a 
terrible reality. The slow and measured step has become dead ear- 
nest ; the burden under which they groan is too heavy to permit 
them to hasten their steps. Their whining mien has become dead 
earnest; their mournful condition continually moves them to bit- 
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ter and painful tears. Dead earnest now is their lassitude and 
their languor ; they not only seem, but they are really tired and 
languid, and yet they find no rest nor quiet in all eternity. In 
dead earnest now they wear the cowl ; forever it remains to them a 
load of lead, golden and shining on the outside, which drags them 
to the ground— ra garment which now they would like to throw 
off, but which they can no longer throw off. In dead earnest 
now they wear the hoods that cover their eyes; those eyes, 
which always sought the ground of their own accord, can not any 
longer gaze above, nor to the right, nor to the left ; they are con- 
stantly, incessantly fixed upon the ground. Dead earnest now is 
the narrow way ; painfully and with extreme effort only can they 
pace along it. They literally reap as they have sown. 

Are we not tempted to exclaim : If there is really a hell, the pun- 
ishments and torments can scarcely be essentially different from 
those invented by the poet. 

But — Poeta agit de Inferno isto, in quo peregrinando ut viatores, 
mereri et demereri possumus. This marginal note, in a Maglia- 
bechian manuscript, on § 8 of Dante's letter to Can Grande (com- 
pare Witte, " Dantis Epistolae," Patavia, 1827, p. 81, note 43), 
certainly corresponds to the intentions of the poet, as we have re- 
marked before, and, although it does not orginate with him, it was 
made in his spirit and in accordance with his thought. Indeed, 
the punishment of the hypocrites is not deferred to the hereafter ; 
like that of the other sinners, it begins whilst they still walk the 
earth. The torments of hell which Dante so thrillingly describes 
are borne in their own breast while jet in this life. Only the 
superficial observer is dazzled by the glittering case of gold. 
Whoever penetrates beyond the surface 60on sees that the hypo- 
crite is dragged down to the ground by the fearful burden of his 
thoroughly worldly mind ; that the cloak which this sanctimo- 
nious palliator of his own sinful weakness wears is made of heavy 
lead, under which he secretly groans and weeps. What torment, 
to be forced to be forever on the watch, so as not to exhibit the 
inner man outwardly before the eyes of the world ! Like every 
other sin, hypocrisy may little by little become second nature. 
But, even where it has become so, it remains a heavy burden. No 
hypocrite can be happy, none can feel content. The inner har- 
mony is lacking, and where this is wanting there is hell. " They 
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have their reward," says Christ — that is, they obtain nothing by 
their sanctimony. Nothing in this life, still less in the hereafter. 
Punishment will not be omitted. In the first place, they are given 
over to contempt and ridicule, as he would appear ridiculous and 
contemptible who would in reality wear the in eterno faticoso 
manto described by the poet. They despise each other, tread 
each other nnder foot, as, for instance, the inhabitants of the sixth 
ditch tread under foot the archetype of hypocrisy, Caiaplias. They 
are still more despised by others, and dare not look a frank and 
honest man in the face ; they only look at him askance, in silence 
and ashamed (xxiii, 85 sq.). This is their condition, this is their 
inner state, while yet in this life. 

In the hereafter the outer covering drops off. They are there 
exactly the same beings they were here, but they have not the 
sorry consolation, at least, to seem what they are not. They know 
and are known. Here they keenly feel the delusion of hypocrisy, 
and it bears down upon them with an enormous weight ; and 
whoever sees them, notices at once that their cloaks are of heavy 
lead, gilt only on the outside. To sum up, they have the same 
impulses yonder, but any, even the most delusive, satisfaction of 
these impulses is denied them. 

We come to the seventh chasm. It is inhabited by the thieves. 
Wegele (" Dante Alighieri's Life and Work," 2d ed., p. 465) only 
says of them : " The thieves mutually rob each other of their 
only possession, their form." I myself, led by Wegele, repeated 
nearly the same thing in my first work on Dante (" Dante Ali- 
ghieri," p. 513). But that is saying very little, and obtaining 
still less. Graul here too was able to speak much better on the 
congruence of sin and punishment. " Dante," he says (p. 239), 
" sees there (in the seventh chasm) enormous quantities of snakes. 
Within these are hidden the wily thieves, who creep up un- 
awares, after the manner of snakes. In the midst of these, some 
of the souls of thieves run about in their natural human shape. 
Here they find no hiding-place from the fraternizing snakes, who 
only inflict upon them what they were wont to inflict upon oth- 
ers : sudden attack, wounds, chains, fire, death. No law here 
protects these lawless ones, who undeservingly enjoyed the bless- 
ing of the law while upon earth; eternal justice shows them 
whither their principle, generally carried out, would lead." And 
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again (p. 248): "In the punishment which divine justice causes 
to rain down upon the damned (xxiv, 119, 120), the ultimate power 
of the despised law, which cannot be wholly rejected, is revealed. 
It does not reform the sinner after the lapse of the reprieve, but 
only hardens him, as the rain does not still further ripen the fruit 
which has attained maturity, but at the utmost spoils it.- There- 
fore the church-robber, recovering from his torment, vents his 
wrath in blasphemous gestures and words until the snakes throt- 
tle him. This violent murderer and wily robber is chased by the 
Centaur Cacus, the emblem of his twofold sin ; for, as the animal 
half symbolizes brutal force, so the human half, covered with 
snakes, symbolizes fraud, man's own proper sin (xi, 25). As the 
souls, which leave the world more naked than they entered it, 
possess nothing in hell but their airy 6hape, the souls of the thieves, 
who cannot desist from stealing, mutually purloin from each other 
this, their miserable shape, their last rag, as it were, of property." 
This is all very well and truly said, but it does not suffice to 
solve the problem we have propounded. The question, according 
to what principle and system the different classes of thieves have 
been classified by the poet, can here be omitted, as it has little 
bearing on our theme. But another question, in how far the con- 
dition of the thieves in the seventh chasm is a disclosure of their 
inner state while yet living the life here below, cannot be evaded, 
and has at least not been satisfactorily answered by the above 
observations. Let us follow the description of the poet feature by 
feature. The first thing he affirms of the chasm or bolgia of thieves 
is that it, like that of the barterers, is extraordinarily dark and 
gloomy (Inf., xxiv, 70). Night, darkness is the element in which 
the thief is wont to practise his trade, and in which he is at his 
best. So the thieves live in a dark region, where they never need 
fear that the light of day will enter. Furthermore, the poet lays 
stress on the fact that from the spot he first occupied he could 
hear, but not understand (" i' odo quinci e non intendo," xxiv, 74). 
In their nocturnal dealings thieves are accustomed to whisper ; 
during the day they talk to each other in unintelligible thieves' 
Latin. Even he who hears their whispering cannot understand 
it. Both traits exactly tally with the doings of the thieves and 
robbers here below. When he reaches a point from which the 
secrets of the dark deep are revealed to his eye, Dante becomes 
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aware of a hideously wild brood of strange and manifold snakes 
(xxiv, 82). The snakes are— a fact not to be overlooked — the 
souls of thieves which have been changed into snakes. The dif- 
ferent, wonderful, and terrible transformations described by the 
poet prove this to satisfaction, it seems to me. The nature of the 
snake is peculiar to the thief and the robber. Like snakes, they 
sneak about, secretly enter houses, lie in wait for the life and 
property of their neighbor. This, their snake nature, becomes ex- 
ternally apparent in the seventh chasm. There are human beings 
among the snakes, but those who have externally preserved their 
human form are not for a moment sure that they will not lose it 
and be forced to exchange it for the shape of a snake. So, too, 
thieves and robbers, when they show their faces among other 
men, hiding their inner aspect, are not for a moment safe from 
being unmasked. These people run about naked (xxiv, 92). By 
all their stealing they have not been able to scrape together 
enough to cover their nakedness. Lightly come, lightly go, says 
the proverb. No one has become rich for any length of time 
by stealing. Unjust possessions are a fire that consumes even 
what was legitimately earned if it be mixed with them. In spite 
of all his stealing, the thief remains naked. A special kind of 
punishment which these sinners must suffer is the terror and fright 
with which they are constantly filled and tormented. They run 
about in fear, and no hope ever to be able to escape comforts 
them (xxiv, 92, 93). Their fear and terror is heightened by the 
fact that the thieves themselves are constantly robbing and harm- 
ing each other, and also by the sight of their companions, who 
are being transformed — that is, robbed — or who have already been 
transformed. Indeed, the thief suffers a severe punishment while 
yet here below by the fear which never forsakes him. He is 
obliged to fear those who are better than he, and also his equals ; 
for he may be unmasked to-day —to-morrow he may be robbed 
in the same way he has robbed others. Their hands are bound 
behind them with serpents (xxiv, 94) ; probably an allusion to the 
manner in which the thief caught in the act is bound and led 
away by the officers of the law. But we might also say that the 
hands which would not be bound by the divine commandment, 
Thou shalt not steal, are now bound in a more forcible, painful, 
and disgraceful manner. The shame, too, which seizes upon the 
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thief as soon as he is discovered and recognized (xxiv, 132) belongs 
more to the life on earth than to that hereafter. The fury against 
God which seizes upon one of thern (xxv, 1 sq.) is a picture of 
the impotent rage of the thieves and robbers against divine and 
human laws, against divine and human order. So here again it 
becomes apparent that we have to seek and, alas ! are sure to tind, 
Dante's hell here below, and that the punishments which the 
criminals suffer hereafter are simply the necessary, natural, and, 
therefore, inevitable consequences of their sins. 

The varied and terrible transformations narrated by the poet 
call for some reflections. The first transformation consists in this, 
that the sinner — in this case Yanni Fucci — upon the bite of a 
snake is consumed and turned to ashes, then regains his original 
shape, only — as we are meant to picture to ourselves — to suffer 
the same terrible punishment again and again from eternity to 
eternity (xxiv, 97-120). This Vanni- Fucci is a church-robber, 
his crime theft and, at the same time, sacrilege. Doubtless it was 
the object of the poet to make him the representative of a whole 
class of criminals — viz., the robbers of holy objects. To be sure, 
every thief transgresses a human and, at the 9ame time, a divine 
law. But the sin of all others is more a sin against their neighbor 
than against God. The church-robber, however, sins, in the first 
place, against God. He does not rob his fellow-men, but the sanc- 
tuary — God himself, as it were. Therefore he must experience 
the wrath of that God who is called " a consuming fire " (Dent, 
iv, 24 ; Heb. xii, 29) ; from eternity to eternity he is ever and 
again consumed to ashes. Furthermore, the church-robber shows 
himself by his crime to be thoroughly corrupt ; the voice of reason, 
of justice, of religion, of the fear of God — all has been silenced in 
him, all is wasted and ruined. The symbol of this inner waste 
and ruin is the external fact of being consumed by flames. In 
the next place, this church-robber had appeared in human society 
as innocent-; his crime was laid at the door of others (xxiv, 138, 
139). Therefore his revival, after being consumed to ashes. He 
again assumes his former shape. Finally^ even the most hardened 
sinner cannot banish from his heart the fear of that God whom he 
has so insolently insulted. After the church-robber has committed 
the crime, a twofold terror seizes upon him — a terror of his fellow- 
men and, at the same time, of God, against whom he has sinned 
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in the first place. This fear is symbolized by the confused and 
blighted condition of the sinner reviving like a Phoenix from out 
of the ashes (xxiv, 112-118). This revival is significantly com- 
pared to the coming back to consciousness of one possessed. The 
church-robber is, indeed, as one possessed, whom the pangs and 
fears of conscience, after having accomplished his crime, bring back 
to consciousness. Here again, then, we have before us the truth 
of the inner soul revealed in poetic garb. 

Quite a different kind of transformation is experienced by Agnel> 
who is, according to the oldest commentators, Agnolo Brunelleschi, 
of Florence (Inf., xxv, 46-78). After transformation he unites 
two natures in himself — the nature of man and that of the 
snake. The transformation consists in this : that human nature 
unites most intimately with the snake-nature and forms a mon- 
ster — so intimately that it is afterward an imagine perversa, a 
hideous form being neither one nor two. There are thieves who 
are constantly thieves in their inmost soul ; that is, they are con- 
stantly planning theft and robbery, but do not always commit the 
deed. Often they lack the courage. They would gladly do the 
deed, but do not dare. They unite two natures in themselves, as 
it were — the wily, creeping nature of the snake, and that of man. 
Is not Agnel perhaps the representative of these thieves' souls ? 
This would make it perfectly clear that the poet is depicting by 
this monstrous transformation the image of the inner conscious- 
ness of sinners, who are man and snake at once and yet neither; 
no professional thieves, and still no human beings in the ethical 
sense of the word. It must, however, be remarked that an old in- 
terpreter (compare my commentary to the Inf., xxv, 68) reports 
that this Agnolo Brunelleschi often disguised himself to be able 
to carry out his robberies, and that for this reason Dante thus 
transformed him. If this explanation were correct, it would be 
necessary to assume that all thieves which undergo a transforma- 
tion were in the habit of disguising themselves during earth-life, 
and then the principle according to which Dante proceeded in his 
enumeration of the various transformations would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to divine. 

We have an example of a third kind of transformation in 
Buoso degli Abati and Francesco Cavalcanti (Inf., xxv, 79-151). 
The one has human form, the other the form of the snake. Both 
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exchange with each other ; more correctly speaking, the one robs 
the other of his human shape and leaves him instead his snake- 
shape. Thus we have before ns thieves which from human beings 
are changed into snakes, and vice versa. These two also must 
be the representatives of a certain class of thieves. There are 
prudent thieves, who manifest the prudence of the snake by being 
able to retain the semblance of honesty. They watch for the 
favorable opportunity, where there is little or no risk. If such a 
one offers, they steal ; if not, they are quite honest. They are 
snakes when there is a fair inducement to be so, and they 'assume 
human shape again as soon as the opportunity for stealing has 
passed, or when none offers. They also mutually rob each other, 
as Buoso and Oecco rob each other of their shape. They are 
fond of enveloping themselves in the veil of mystery and of 
" throwing sand into the eyes of others" ; this is alluded to by the 
vapor surrounding both, which emanates from the wound of the 
one and the mouth of the other (xxv, 88 sq.). The vapor from 
the wound of the one mingles with that from the other's mouth ; 
whilst they are robbing each other, they work in common at en- 
veloping themselves in mist — a striking picture of the concord 
existing between this class of people and the assistance they 
mutually offer each other. 

But these are rather suppositions than results of strict exegesis. 
It is certain to us that Dante proceeded with design in depicting 
these various transformations. But the sense he has hidden in 
his verses we can at best only guess at. The simpler explanation 
perhaps is Graul's, who observes concerning the latter two modes 
of transformation : The first case (Agnolo and Cianfa) probably 
pictures the suspension of any marked boundary between mine 
and thine, while the second (Buoso and Cecco) gives the last de- 
cision upon mine and thine, determined by the right of strength. 
Corresponding to this, the first couple slowly walk along in the 
shape of a tangled coil, while the victorious part of the second 
puts the vanquished part to flight ; an excellent image of a state 
composed entirely of a rabble of thieves. 

In the eighth ditch we find the evil counsellors. Invisible and 
enveloped in consuming flames, they wander along as will-o'-the 
wisps. Genovesi (" Filosofia della Di vina Commedia ") says shortly 
and concisely : " I consiglieri frodolenti sono tra le fiamme in pena 
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dell' aver acceso co' loro detti e colle loro insinuazioni malvagie 
grandi incendi di liti e di sventure umane." And Graul — whom 
we must cite again, because he is, as we remarked above, the only 
one of all interpreters who enters more particularly into the ques- 
tion of the congruence of sin and punishment, and whom I also 
like to quote because I desire to draw him forth from the obliv- 
ion into which he has so undeservedly fallen — writes (p. 257): 
" The pert counsellors, the lumina mundi, these Lucifers, flit 
about all wrapped in fire like glow-worms. They have in a cer- 
tain sense purloined from the God of light the natural light of 
reason which they would not employ in His service ; now they in 
turn are stolen away by it; in childish wantonness they have 
played with the spark of the divine mind ; from this spark a flame 
has blazed up enveloping their heads past help ; they have not re- 
strained their wit by bridle or bit ; now it runs away with them 
(xxvi, 21, 22). They have led others astray ; now they themselves 
flit about as will-o'-the-wisps ; as prompters they have thrown out 
from the wings upon the world's stage most fatal words ; now 
they can only speak with extreme effort from out of their hiding- 
places." 

We agree with him in this on the whole, but cannot see that 
the question is hereby exhausted. First of all, it is to be noted 
that the men who appear in the two cantos here in question (xxvi, 
xxvii) are men who have played an important part upon the 
world's stage, have exerted a mighty influence upon the life of 
nations and states. They are more definitely characterized mili- 
tary men, whose wily counsels are often conducive to kindle the 
torch of war. By their advice Ulysses and Diomede kindled the 
flames which reduced Ilion to ashes ; by his wily advice, Guido, 
of Montefeltro, has lighted the tire which was to consume the Co- 
lonna. Whenever a wily counsel is given a consuming fire is 
kindled, whether it be the fire of war between nations or the fire 
of discord between individuals. Therefore their punishment is 
one of fire. But here, too, it is not necessary to think only or 
even in the first place of the fire in the hereafter. The fire which 
they ignite upon earth already burns in their hearts while in this life. 
If their tongue wherewith they give the wily counsels " is set on fire 
of hell " (James, iii, 6) it is only a consequence of justice that they 
are themselves consumed by their own fire. As flames of fire the 
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souls of the eighth ditch spread light about them, so that the 
region inhabited by them is resplendent round about (tutta ri- 
splendea l'ottava bolgia, xxvi, 31, 32). For the wicked counsellors 
are possessed of intelligence ; they diffuse the light of reason and 
knowledge round about them. Endowed with great minds, they 
sometimes soar so high that when they give counsel it seems as if 
a man had inquired at the oracle of God (II Sam. xvi, 23). The 
spirits dwell invisibly in these fires, each enveloped in the one 
wherewith it is ablaze (xxvi, 47, 48). Dante only sees the flames 
and has to be informed by Yirgil that spirits dwell in them. So 
in life, too, very often only the flames which the wicked counsel- 
lors have kindled are visible, they themselves remaining hidden 
behind the scenes. Only a few of the initiated know that they 
are, as it were, concealed in the blazing fire. In other words, it is 
often, unknown to the world for a long time who it was that had 
given the wily counsel ; but in this their torment, their hell, con- 
sists that they are concealed in the flame and that this flame be- 
comes as hell to them. If we descend into the depths of the souls 
of these counsellors, how consumed and tormented by fire do we 
behold them ! If their counsels are not adopted and followed, 
this inner fire of hell may become so unbearable, so terribly tor- 
menting, that the counsellor " puts his household in order and 
hangs himself and dies " (II Sam. xvii, 23). But if their counsels 
are adopted and followed, and success does not attend as they had 
believed, events do not happen as they had hoped, then again tor- 
ment and despair. If their counsels lead to the desired result, 
alas ! others often reap the glory thereof. So their intelligence, 
their penetration, their reason, is a brilliant light and at the same 
time the instrument with which they are tortured. Below there, 
in the eighth bolgia, their tongue is not very ready of speech. The 
flame wherein Ulysses is concealed begins to flicker and to hiss as 
if it were battling against the wind, then moves its point to and 
fro as if it were the tongue to speak, and only after these probably 
laborious preparations speech ensues (xxvi, 85). One may well 
call this an allusion to the fact that their tongue, the member by 
which they have sinned, is most severely and sorely punished ; 
that the tongue once so much in haste to speak fatal words is 
now paralyzed and can only stammer with pain and effort. But 
is not another relation perhaps still more obvious ? Might we not 
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recognize in this trait the laborious, preparatory digressions and 
twistings and turnings which such counsellors are wont to employ 
before coming out with their real opinion ? An honest man 
speaks out his mind clearly and distinctly without circumlocution. 
But he who meditates evil — he who, like the Count of Montefeltro, 
is preparing to give an evil andcraftly counsel — cannot and dares 
not speak out plainly and frankly. He must needs use prepara- 
tory introductions, must needs carefully turn and twist his words, 
so that the malice and hideousness of his advice may not be too 
clearly apparent, for he is well aware that an evil counsel betrays 
an evil cast of mind. And is it not also a bitter torment, a hell- 
ish pain, not to dare to speak out frankly and honestly, this neces- 
sity to search for ways of circumlocution, windings, twistings, and 
the proper wording? Here too, then, the relations lie clear be- 
fore us— the punishments of hell both in this life and in the here- 
after, which develop out of the sin itself, which lie in the sin and 
are inseparable from it. It is sin itself which effects the punish- 
ment — sin is in itself its own punishment. 

Let us cross over to the ninth ditch (xxviii, 1, to xxix, 36). It 
is inhabited by the schismatics. We must first propound the 
question into how many classes these are divided, into how many 
the poet himself divided them. Graul thinks into three classes : 
those which sowed discord in the Church, those which sowed 
discord in the state, and those which were guilty of the same . 
crime within the family. We might therefore say religious, po- 
litical, and social schismatics. Graul writes : " At first those 
are presented to us who have sought to divide the body of 
the Christian Church, which is destined to unite the whole 
human race into a single great divine commonwealth; then those 
who divide the body of the State, in which a nation is to grow 
together to form a single large family ; at last, those who have 
divided the body of the family, the basis of the unity of the 
State." I cannot share this view, although it is adopted by a great 
many ancient and modern commentators. We have rather to dis- 
tinguish four classes of schismatics, as we have in the following 
chasm four classes of forgers. The analogy would seem to signify 
so much. Discord may be created in the Church, in the State, be- 
tween the single families of a city, and, finally, in the bosom of one 
and jhe same family. Governed by passion or fanaticism, perhaps 
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also imbued with the desire to make their names famous, the 
first lacerate the moral and political body of the nations by in- 
venting and spreading new doctrines, by founding new religious 
communities. The representatives of this class of schismatics are 
Mohammed, the originator of the greatest religious schism, and 
his son-in-law Ali, who again divided Mohammedanism. Others 
create strife and discord between nations and states. This second 
class of schismatics is represented by Pier, of Medicina, who is said 
to have kindled again and again the strife between the Polentas 
and Malatestas, and by Curio, who, being banished from Rome, ex- 
claimed'to Caesar, hesitating, at the Rubicon : "Away with delay ! 
Hesitation has ever but harmed men prepared 1 " Others create 
strife and discord between the families of one and the same cities, 
which happened frequently enough in the Italian cities in Dante's 
time. He himself was, as is well known, the victim of such dis- 
cord. The representative of this third class of schismatics is Mosca 
Lamberti, who exclaimed the fatal words : " Capo ha cosa fatta ! " 
He gave the advice to kill the faithless Bnondelmonte, which 
brought about the disunion of the mighty Florentine families. 
Finally, still others throw the dragon-seed into the sanctuary of 
the family, creating discord between its members, inciting hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters, against 
each other. The representative of this fourth class of schismatics 
is the troubadour Bertrand de Born, who spurred on " the young 
king," Prince Henry, against his own father, Henry the Second of 
England. We have not, then, to distinguish religious, political, 
and social schismatics, but schismatics of Church, of state, of com- 
munities, and of the family. 

But as the sin of these four classes is at bottom identical, they 
all dwell together in the same bolgia, and suffer the same punish- 
ment ; only the degree of the punishment marks some difference. 
But it would not be very easy to Bay whose wounds are the more 
painful, those of Mohammed or of Bertrand de Born. Those of 
the latter are, like his sin, more unnatural, but that they are also 
more painful is more than we can undertake to assert. 

The ain of all these people may be expressed in a word : they have 
separated what according to divine order should form one ; they 
have destroyed the unity of the Church, of the State, of the com- 
munity or of the family. That the punishment which they suffer — 
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their body is split by the sword of discord, so that the limbs and 
members, closely united by nature for mutual service, no longer 
work together (I Cor. xii, 12-27, and Granl, p. 277)— that this 
punishment perfectly corresponds to the special nature of their sin 
stands to reason and does not require further proof. Viewed as 
the punishment of the hereafter, it offers a terribly clear example 
of the literal fulfilment of the law : " An eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth." What they have done unto others is requited to 
them upon their own body. But we desired to investigate also 
in what degree the punishments in Dante's hell are inner con- 
ditions of this life, and in how far they are developed from the 
sin itself. But one answer can be given to this question in my 
estimation : The exterior is an image of the interior, the dismem- 
berment and laceration of the body is an image of the inner lace- 
ration of the soul. It is true, every sin destroys the inner har- 
mony of man, effects an inner laceration, and the law reads quite 
generally: "No peace for the wicked " (Isa. lvii, 21). But the 
inner disharmony, the lack of peace, the laceration of soul, are in 
a still higher degree the heritage of those who plant discord and 
strife outside of themselves. Yea, more ! If we can say of every 
sin that it consummates its own punishment, we can say of this 
one that it consummates its own punishment even before the sin 
has been committed. The pleasure in discord, in schism, in strife, 
presupposes an unsettled state of mind and lack of inner peace. 
Whoever is at peace within himself is also outwardly peaceable. 
Vice versa : Whoever has lost the inner peace, he cannot keep 
peace with others. That is especially obvious in the case of the 
schismatics upon the field of religion and the Church. They must 
of necessity be internally at variance with their religion and 
Church before they can think of founding a new one. The one is 
here developed from the other: the punishment from the sin, the 
sin from the punishment. So, in the case of the sinners of this 
region of hell also, we shall have to regard the punishments first 
as pertaining to this life, as its inner conditions. The interpreters 
have repeatedly laid stress upon the great significance of the single 
punishments suffered by these sinners. Mohammed, who has di- 
vided the Christian Church from end tc end, is now torn asun- 
der along his full length — dalmento insin dove si trulla — so that 
'"twixt the legs dangling the entrails hung." Ali, who increased 
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the schism by again dividing the whole of the Mohammedans, is 
split from the chin to where his predecessor Mohammed is still 
whole. Pier da Medicina, who was wont to lend one ear to one, 
the other to another, and to pry into everything, goes about with 
one ear lopped off and his nose mutilated ; and because he was 
forever interfering, he now has his throat pierced. Curio, who (ac- 
cording to the poetic legend) urged Caesar to that decision, so fraught 
with discord for the Roman Empire, to cross the Rubicon, has had 
his persuasive tongue entirely cut out, and he, who was formerly 
so daring that he infused courage into Csesar, now walks along 
quite dispirited, and allows Pier da Medicina to open his mouth 
and place him on exhibition. Mosca, who agreed to Bnondel- 
monte's murder, which became the source of discord in Florence, 
has had both his crime-stained hands mutilated. Bertrand de 
Born, who incited the son to war against the author of his exist- 
ence, has had his brain severed from where it springs in the spi- 
nal cord, and he is forced to carry his own head in his hand. 

Before bidding farewell to the ditch it may be permitted to add 
a few remarks about the solemn appeal of the poet to his con- 
science, which occurs here. The passage reads in the original : 

" E vidi cosa ch'io avrei paura, 
Senza piu prova, di contarla solo ; 
Se non che la coscienza mi assicura 
La buona compagnia che l'uom francheggia 
Sotto l'osbergo del sentirsi pura." 

What does Dante wish to convey by these words ? All inter- 
preters, from the oldest down to the most recent, interpret this 
passage as if the poet had meant to say : " I saw such incredible 
things that I would fear to be thought a liar if I told them alone, 
without further proof ; but my conscience gives me assurance," 
etc.' 



1 Nearly all of the very oldest commentators and those who followed next after them 
(Laneo, Ottimo, Postillatore Cassincse, Petrus Dantis, Falso Boccaccio, Dolce, Volpi), as 
well as some of the more modern ones (Portirelli, the Editori deW Ancora, Wagner, Bru- 
netti, Gioberti, and others), pass over this passage in silence. The first one who makes a 
remark about it is the Anonimo Fiorentino, edited by Fanfani, who writes (i, 609): 
" Niuna cosa, dice Seneca rende gli uomini vili quanto la coscienzia della loro repren- 
sibile vita ; et perd bene dice l'Auttore che la buona coscienzia l'assicurava, cli'era pura 
sotto il petto." This observation at bottom explains nothing. Still it contains the 
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Against this conception I have already raised objection in my 
commentary (i, 344), and I have since seen with great satisfaction 

germ8 of the above-given correct explanation of the passage, for the quotation from 
Seneca has some meaning only when it is thus understood, for in that case only a cot- 
derma pura can be spoken of; but, unfortunately, this hint of the old " Anonymous " 
remained unnoticed. The succeeding commentators took prova in the sense of testi- 
monianza (instead of esperimenlo) and solo as an adjective = non-accompagnato (instead 
of taking it as an adverb = solamente), and explained the passage as above related. So 
Benvmuto Bambaldi da Imola, whose chiosa in the edition of Tamburini (i, 692) gives : 
" Sanza piu prova, col solo testimonio di mia voce." So Francesco da Buti (ed. Gian- 
nini, i, 730) : " Avrei paura cioe temerei ; sanza piu prova cioe di me ; di contarla solo, 
questo dice l'Autore per fare verisimile la sua fizione." Still clearer Guiniforte Barziza 
(ed. Zacheroni, p. 649) : " Dico ch'io avrei paura di contarla senza prova, se non che la 
coscienzia mi assicura, perocche io sd ch'essa e vera." From this time on we find the 
same explanation in all interpreters, and we must suppose that those who pass it over in 
silence agree with this explanation, now grown traditional, and only refrain from re- 
peating it because they consider it as a matter of course. Landino writes (ed. Burgo- 
franco, 1529, fol. cxv) : " Vidi cosa ch'io harei paura di contarla sanza testimonio. Im- 
perocche chi narra cose incredibili et non vuole esser tenuto bugiardo, cerca testimoni. 
Qui como ottimo poeta dimostra che conosce esser difficile a persuadere quelloche narra; 
acioche non sia tenuto vano et iroprovido e dimostrando conoscerlo gl' acquieta auto- 
ritil e fede." Velutello (ed. Marcolini, 1544, to this passage): "Dice, haver veduto 
cosa, ch'egli haveria paura di contarla e dirla solo, senza piu provo, senza altro testimo- 
nio, che quel di lui stesso, temendo, come vuol inferire, che non gli fosse creduta, tanto 
incredibil cosa era, quella che havea veduto." Vincenzio Buonanni (Discorso, Florence, 
1572, p. 181) : " Sentza piu pruova di contarla solo cioe contando dirla sentza testimone." 
Bernardino Daniello (ed. da Fino, Venice, 1568, p. 186): "Dice aver veduto cosa che 
contandola egli solo, senza aver altra prova, o testimonio, temeria che creduta non gl: 
fosse stata." In the first edition of his commentary (Lucca Cappuri, 1732, i, 219) Ven- 
turi has not taken any notice of our passage ; but we find in the Veronese edition by 
Bemo, and in all subsequent editions of Venturi's commentary of Dante, the following : 
" Senza testimonianza da potere addurre, che mi possa conciliare credenza, e farmi tenere 
per veridico ; starei in forse di dirla, per tema d'esser riputato menzognere e d'essere 
smentito." The same is repeated by the later commentators, only in words slightly dif- 
ferent. Lombardi (Rome, 1791, i, 403): "Temerei d'essere tacciato d'impostura — di 
contarla solo, io solamente, io primo et unico senza piu prova, senza aggiungere al mio 
detto maggior prova." Paggiali (Livorno, Masi, 1807-13, iii, 372, of the quarto-edi- 
tion) : " Vidi cosa che io avrei del ribrezzo a raccontarla, come fo, io solo, volendo che 
mi si creda sulla mia parola, senza darne altra pruova, se non che me ne assicura la mia 
coscienza, cioe un intimo schietto sentiinento della verita di cid che dico." Biagioli (ed. 
Naples, 1858, p. 149) : " Senza aver prova piu forte che quella della mia veduta. E perd 
soggiunse quella che nei suoi pari valer debbe per mille." Costa (Bologna, 1819-'2t>, i, 
17S, and in all subsequent editions) : " Temerei d'essere tenuto bugiardo narrandola sola- 
mente senza recarne altra prova." Torelli (ed. of Padua i, 615): "E vidi cosa che te- 
merei di solamenta raccontarla, non avendone altra prova che la mia veduta." The 
Editori Padovani simply repeat the notes of Lombardi, Biagioli, and Torelli. Cesari 
(Bellezze della Divina Commedia, Verona, 1824, i, 535): "Solo, cioe se i miei lettori 
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that Gregorio di Siena (Inf., p. 437) had preceded me in this. 
Witte("Beilagezur Allgemeinen Zeitung," 1875, No. 229, p. 3602) 
pointed out my objection " as one of the passages in which I had 

dovessero stare a solo il mio detto senza piu." Borghi (Paris, 1844, p. 67) : "Di con- 
tarla solo ; di raccontarla solamente, senza recarne la prova." Tommaseo (Venice, 1837, 
i, 222; Milan, 1865, i, 405; Milan, 1869, i, 330): " Questa protesta non solo tende'a 
scnsare la singolarita della cosa ; ma trattandosi d'uomo famoso e ammirato da Dante, 
tende a mostrare ch' egli a nessuno perdona se turbatore della pubblica pace." Bru- 
none Bianchi (Florence, 1863, p. 193 ; Florence, 1868, p. 198) : " Temerei di essere te- 
nuto bugiardo narrandola solo, cioe senza testimoni o altre prove che facessero fede al 
mio detto." Fraticelli (Florence, 1865, p. 214; the same in the edition of 1871): 
" Avrei tiniore di passar per bugiardo, raccontandola io solo, senza recarne altra prova." 
Martini (Turin, 1840, i, 176) : " Vi ha non poche cose che all' umana intelligenza appar- 
iscono impossibili," in this we see that such a trivial remark could be made about the 
poet's verses. Gregoretti (Venice, 1866, p. 220): "Avrei paura di contarla solamente 
senza altra prova che la mia asserzione." Andreoli (Naples, 1868, p. 184; Florence, 
1870, p. 94): "Temerei di esser tenuto bugiardo, narrandola cos! io solo, senz' al- 
cuna prova di testimonianza altrui." Trissino (Milan, 1864, i, 204) : " Temerei d'esser 
tacciato d'impostura, narrandola io solamente, senza aggiungere al mio detto prova mag- 
giore." Bennassuti (Verona, 1864, i, 540): "Prova d'altri testimoni, etc." Camerini 
(Milan, 1868, i, 112) : "Temerei d'esser tenuto bugiardo narrandolo solo — senza testi- 
mony o altre prove." De Marzo (Prato, 1873, i, p. 940) : " A fame narrazione da me 
solo, senza ravvalorarla di testimonianza veruna, temerei di non esser creduto." Cappelli 
(Padova, 1875, p. 128): "M'ha tocca veder cossa, che paura De contar senza prova 
gavaria." 

I have registered this long list of notes to the verses in question not only to prove the 
correctness of the assertion that all the commentators understood and explained them in 
the manner quoted, but also to show for once by an example how the commentators 
often copy each other without thinking and at best try to express the same thought in 
other words. As I am once engaged in this, I will also pass in review a number of 
translators : 

D' Aquino (Naples, 1728, i, 259) : " Non habitura fldem vidi ; memorare nee ausim, 
Redderet audacem nisi me mens conscia veri." Piazza (Leipsic, 1848, p. 109) : "Et res 
oblata est, quam me narrare vetaret Ipse timor, nullo meco testante ; sed ipsa Conscia 
mens veri ; comes optima, sueta juvare, Auxiliis hominem etc." 

French : Aroux (Paris, 1866, i, 234) : " Et je vis une chose encore dont je craindrais 
D'etre seul a parler, sans autre temoignage." P. A. Fiorentino (Paris, 1868, i, 146 ; the 
same, 1872, p. 118): " Je vis une chose que je n'oserais jamais raconter tout seul, sans 
autre preuve." Brizeux (Paris, 1872, p. 271): " Je vis ce que je n'oserais conter sans 
autre temoignage." Ratisbonne (Paris, 1870, i, 386): "Quand je vis un spectacle 
Strange, epouvantable, Dont point ne parlerais, sans preuve ni temoin." Villain Lami 
(Paris, 1867, p. 204): "A la sincerity de ce que je vais dire, peut-etre le lecteur ne 
voudra pas souscrire." 

English: Longfellow (London, 1867, i, 91): "And saw a thing which I should be 
afraid, without some further proof, even to recount." V. Botta (Dante as a Philosopher, 
etc., New York, 1865, p. 222): "And saw a Thing, such as I may fear without more 
proof, to tell of." W. M. Kossetti (M. F. Rossetti, " A Shadow of Dante," London, 1872, 
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shown difficulties to exist and had been at pains to solve them." 
That did not prevent him, however, from still adhering to the com- 
mon view of this passage in the third edition of his excellent 
translation of Dante by translating thus : " And I would fear to 

p. 90) : " And saw a thing which I should be in fear, without more proof of telling, I 
alone." 

The Spaniard, Aranda y Sanjuan (Barcelona, 1868, p. 90): "Y vi cosas que no me 
atreveria a referir sin otra prueba." 

The Dutchman, Van Mijnden (Haarlem, 1867, i, 196): "Op eens outwaar'k een 
schouwspel, dat 'k moet vreezen z66 zonder 6en getuige te verhalen." 

We come to the Germans. As I am not about to write an inventory, I only quote 
according to the latest editions. It will not, I think, be necessary to give the title and 
number of the page. 

Priedrich Diez (" Leben und Werke der Troubadours," p. 189) : 
" Ich aber blieb, die andern anzuschauen 
Und was ich sah, ich wiirde schuchtern sein, 
Es unverbiirgt dem Liede zu vertrauen." 
Kannegieser : 

" Ich aber blieb, zu schauen das Gedrange, 
Und sah ein Ding, den Muth wiird'ich vermissen 
Dass ohne Zeugniss ich allein es sange." 
Streckfms : 

" Ich aber blieb die andern anzuschauen 
Und was ich sah, so furchtbar und so neu, 
Nicht wagt ich's unverbiirgt euch zu vertrauen." 
So also in the newest edition by Pfieiderer. 
Philalethes : 

" Doch ich verblieb, die Schaar noch zu betrachten 
Und sah Etwas, das ich mich scheuen wiirde 
Allein ohn' anderen Beweis zu melden." 



Ouseck : 



Kopiseh : 



GfravX : 



Julius Braun : 



" Ich aber blieb, die Schaaren dort zu zahlen 
Und sah, was ich allein mich wiirde scheuen 
Hatt' ich nicht and're Proben zu erzahlen." 

" Allein ich blieb, die Rotte zu betrachten, 
Und sah etwas, das ich mich scheuen wiirde 
Ohn' andere Beweise zu erzahlen." 

" Noch hatt' ich auf die Must'rung nicht verzichtet 
Und sah etwas, das haett' ich ohne Zeugen 
So ganz allein, wohl nimmermehr berichtet." 

" Ich aber blieb, den Haufen anzusehn 
Und sah etwas, und nimmer wiird' ich's sagen 
So ohne Buergschaft, zeugend mir allein." 
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tell what I have seen had I no other proof than my own word." 
So, too, the latest translator, Bartsch (who, moreover, does not seem 
to know the Leipsie edition), translates: "And something I did 
see which I would tremble to narrate were not further proof at 

Blanc : 

" Ich blieb Zuruck, den Haufen zu betrachten, 
Und sah ein Ding, das auch nur zu erzahlen 
Ich furchten wiirde ohne mehr Beweis." 
Wine's translation is given in the text above. 
Miner : 

" Ich aber blieb, den Schwarm mir zu betrachten 
Und sah — darob ohn' anderen Beweis, 
Der Muth mir fehlen wurde zu berichten." 



Tanner : 



Von Hoffiugtr : 



Baron: 



' Ich aber blieb, den Budel anzuschauen ; 
Und sah, was ich, da sonst Beweise fehlen 
So ganz allein wohl kaum zu melden wagte." 

" Ich aber blieb, den Schwarm noch anzuschauen, 
Und sah Etwas, das ich allein dem Wort 
So unverbiirgt nocht wagte zu vertrauen." 



" Ich aber verweilte 
Noch zu beschauen die Schaar, und sahe ein Ding dag ich furchten 
Wiirde ohn' weiteren Beweis allein zu erzahlen." 
Krigar : 

" Doch ich behielt die Schaaren im Gesichte ; 
Da sah ich, was ich fiirchtete zu sagen, 
Hatt' ich nicht Zeugnis mehr, als was ich dichte." 
Notter : 

" Ich aber blieb, dass mehr des Volks ich sahe, 
Und sah Etwas, von dessen grausem Bild 
Nie hatt' ich nur mein Wort, Meldung geschahe." 
Bartsch's translation is given above in the text. 

I think this list is long enough. This perfect conformity of interpreters and transla- 
tors might make it appear hazardous to try to make a new interpretation prevail. When 
writing the commentary to my Leipsie edition of the " Divina Commedia," I believed 
that I stood quite alone with my view of the passage. Strange to say, however, Grego- 
rio di Siena had preceded me in this view, as I have stated above. He says (" Comme- 
dia di Dante Alighieri," Naples, 1870, p. 441): " Vidi cosa che avrei paura, cioe teme- 
rei, senza piu pruova, nonche di fame nuova esperienza o vederla di nuovo, ma di con- 
tarla solo, ma di pur narrarla. ' Se non che ecc. Ma io di ritrarla punto non temo 
perche il non sentirmi l'animo rimorso dalla colpa ond' e punito Beltramo, mi francheggia, 
mi fa franco e ardito a mostrare al mopdo in che guisa dalla divina Giustizia vien punita 
laggiu. E cosi la coscienza pura presta al Poeta franchezza a flagellare il vizio, non 
mica argomento a far credere altrui le proprie visioni." The new, and surely the only 
correct, version seems to be gaining partisans, at least among the Italian Dante investi- 
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hand." In the first place, it is to be observed that the interpreters 
here forget that, after all, Dante neither cites nor can cite any 
other testimony than his own word, any other witness than him- 
self alone. He is made to speak then of other witnesses and testi- 
monies, which he has not and which simply do not and cannot 
exist. Then why at all this solemn appeal to his conscience? 
Has he not narrated things in plenty, which were certainly in no 
wise less incredible than what he is preparing to tell of Bertrand 
de Born ? And what, furthermore, would this solemn appeal to 
the testimony of his conscience signify here ? This certainly ex- 
ceeds the bounds of poetic license ! "Who in all the world would 
appeal to his conscience for the truth of a poetic fiction % That 
would be ridiculous, if it were not blasphemy. It is said that (in 
xvi, 127) Dante also swears, per le note di questa Commedia, that 
he really saw Geryon ascend out of the deep, as he describes. 
Yes, of course ! Only it must not be forgotten that to swear by 
one's own poem is simply to toy poetically, *while an appeal to 
one's conscience is an ethical action. The interpreters and trans, 
lators, without wishing to do so, and often without even knowing 
that they do this, here accuse our poet of a piece of frivolity car- 
ried rather far, of which they certainly do not think him guilty. 
But the whole thing was so simple ! For prova means proof, and 
solo, alone. Then the verse must read : " Without further proof 
alone to recount." Not " must " read so, but " might " read so 
if this made any sense ; but it simply makes no sense, for we vainly 
look round for the piu prove — >'. e., further proofs. It must not be 



gators. Frarwesia is to be numbered among them ; his note (" Divina Commedia," 
Turin, 1873, i, 241) : " La coscienza (quella buona compagnia, che affidata nella propria 
innocenza rende l'uomo franco) mi assicura," permits of no other interpretation ; also 
Jaccarino, who translates (Naples, 1871, i, 128): 

" Vedenno cosa eh' avarria paura 
De conta sulo, tanto m'ha stonato 
Si non che la coscienzia m'assicura 
La bona compagnia de l'ommo franco, 
Che se sente 'nnocente e sta sicura." 
The very latest interpreter, Luigi de Mase, has decidedly adopted our explanation 
He writes (" Divina Commedia," Naples, 1876, i, 161) : "Vide cosa si orribile, che sente 
ribrezzo a rimembrarla. . . . Perd non prova repugnanza veruna a narrarla, che la sua 
coscienza non lo fruga, ne rimorde c flagella per quella colpa ond' e punito il nuovo pec. 
catore, ch' ei vede." 

So truth, once recognized, after all, gradually makes its way. 
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forgotten that prova may mean something besides proof — namely, 
experience ; and solo something besides alone — namely, only. It 
must not be forgotten, furthermore, that verses 113 and 114 admit 
of the construction : Yidi cosa ch' io avrei paura sol di contarla, 
senza piu prova — i. e., " I saw such things that I would fear even 
to narrate them — without further experiencing them — did not my 
conscience reassure me." Far from appealing to his conscience to 
prove the objective truth of a poetic fiction, Dante here ap- 
peals to his good conscience to prove his innocence. And if the 
motive for this solemn protestation of his innocence is asked for, 
here, where the schismatics are spoken of, the answer simply is 
this : Because his enemies and opposers might easily have thrown 
up to him Mutato nomine de tefabula narratur. For indeed it 
did not require much to accuse the poet of being a scbismatic ; in- 
deed, an accusation of this kind is easily to be read, so it seems to 
me, between the lines of those fine sentences of Messere Oante de 
Gabrielli and his accomplices. It did not require any particular 
penetration to take from the essay on monarchy and from some 
of the poet's letters the plausible proof that he too incited the 
children against the mother — on the one hand the Christians 
against the Church, on the other the Florentines against their na- 
tive city. Against such accusations, which might be made and 
perhaps were really made against him, Dante solemnly protests 
his innocence in this passage. It is accordingly to be understood 
thus: "I saw things which I would fear — so terrible were they — 
merely to narrate — not to mention having any further experience 
of them, if, namely, I myself had been guilty of such sins." It 
will be found, I think, that this conception is more consistent 
with the sense of the passage and more worthy of the poet, and I 
dare hope that I shall never again come across the nonsense of mak- 
ing the poet first speak of further proof, which he neither adduces 
nor can adduce ; secondly, of making him appeal to the testimony 
of his conscience for the truth of a poetic fiction ; I dare hope, I 
repeat, never again to meet with this nonsense in a German trans- 
lation and commentary of the " Divina Commedia," or I should 
really be obliged to think of a passage in Schiller, which tells 
against what power even the gods battle in vain. 

My readers will pardon this rather lengthy digression. I was 
at some pains to call attention to a false and, at bottom, ridicu- 
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lous conception, which, like an old disease, was being inherited 
from generation to generation by the interpreters. We will now 
return to our own proper subject. 

In the tenth and la6t chasm we tind the forgers. They, like 
the schismatics, are divided into four classes : forgers of uncoined 
metal, or alchemists ; forgers of person ; forgers of coined metal, or 
counterfeiters ; and, finally, forgers of words (xxix, 37, to xxx, 
148). As regards the first class, or alchemists, we first observe 
that Dante, in condemning them all, without exception, to hell, dif- 
fers from his teacher, Thomas of Aquino, whom he usually follows. 
The latter really believed that alchemy, which was then accounted 
a science, might succeed in making good, pure gold, which it 
would not be wrong to circulate. He says ("Summa theologiae," 
P. II, 2a. qu., lxxvii, art. 2) : " Aurum et argentum non solum chara 
sunt propter utilitatem vasorum quae ex eis fabricantur, aut alior- 
um hujusmodi, sed etiam propter dignitatem et puritatem sub- 
stantiae ipsorum. Et ideo si aurum vel argentum ab alchimicis 
factum veram speciem non habeat auri et argenti, est fraudolenta 
et injusta venditio, praesertim cum sint aliquae utilitates auri et 
argenti veri, secundum naturalem operationem ipsorum, quae non 
conveniunt auro per alchimiam sophisticato, sicut quod habet pro- 
prietatem laetiticandi, et contra quasdam infirmates medicinaliter 
juvat, frequentius etiam potest poni in operatione, et diutius in 
sua puritate permanet aurum verum quam aurum sophisticatum. 
Si autem per alchimiam tieret aurum verum, non esset illicitum 
ipsum pro vero vendere, quia nihil prohibet artem uti aliquibus 
naturalibus causis ad producendos naturales et veros effectus, sicut 
Augustinus dicit in 3 de Trim, cap. 8, de his quae arte daemonum 
fiunt." Thus the saint of Aquino. We see Dante was somewhat 
more enlightened and less superstitious in certain things than his 
great master. 

The sin of the forger is essentially lyiug. He gives things, per- 
sons, and words a false shape and a false external appearance. 
Concerning the intimate relation which here exists between sin 
and punishment, I will again give Oxraul's words first. " The lie," 
he writes (p. 286), "fastens itself upon truth like a parasite, 
and absorbs all the healthy sap, as it were ; it has a perverting, 
destructive, decomposing effect. Very ingeniously the liars (in 
the full as well as in the restricted sense of the word) are supposed 
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by the poet, as if they were in an immense hospital, to be afflicted 
with all kinds of diseases, the putrid odor of which fills the whole 
valley. The alchemists who 60u»ht to get gold from base metals 
have their pure humors changed to impure ones ; their whole skin 
is covered with a disgusting scab, which, tormented by itching, 
they are ceaselessly scratching and rubbing, as during lifetime, 
driven thereto by a secret tickling; they were forever handling 
and working upon base lead — leprous gold. The alchemist seeks 
to heal the fault of Nature, and to get precious gold from the 
base lead which Aristotle calls " leprous gold." As leprosy in the 
ore springs from vitiated and rotten substances, so the leprosy of 
the skin is the consequence of tainted and corrupt humors (p. 
291). And of the forgers of persons he says (p. 295) : " Because 
they have outraged the highest good of humanity — for personality 
is, as it were, the patent of nobility of all free-born beings — they 
begin to doubt their own personality- as well as that of others. 
Like unclean swine, they run about as if possessed, and tear down 
without reason or consideration everything in their way. Myrrha, 
timid by nature, as women are, losing herself in the madness of 
her heart, flits hurriedly by. But Schiechi, man-like, is less timid 
by nature, and lays violent hands on Capocchio, who in this wise 
suffers violence, and has no one to help him. The counterfeiters 
suffer from the drdpsy. By mixing inferior ingredients with it, 
they had, as it were, swelled the metal, so that the passing looker- 
on might think it of full weight ; now their body is swollen with 
ill-digested humors, so that they appear at first sight to be in per- 
fect health, while in reality their inside is parching. The falsifiers 
of words are tormented by burning fevers. Lying fever fancies 
flit round their brain, in which truth and fiction were wont to 
cross each other in a motley mixture ; it seems as if the whole 
body of these liars (German slang, Dunstmacher, literally ' manu- 
facturers of vapor ') was about to dissolve in empty vapor." 

We have but little to add to these comments of Graul's. The 
first observation which the poet makes in this region of hell is, 
that horrid, heartrending screams assail him, so that he covers 
his ears with his hands (xxix, 43). Laments then, cries of sorrow 
and woe — that is the harvest which the forgers have reaped ! 
They have caused others to lament and cry with woe by deceiving 
them with their forgeries ; now these sighs, these lamentations, are 
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required from them. And how often before while yet in life ! 
Not only when they were discovered and unmasked, but also 
when they had succeeded in hiding their crime. They are all 
afflicted with disgusting diseases, and diffuse a horrid stench round 
about. Their own self is not natural, but has been falsified, as it 
were. Here, too, the bodily disease is an image of the spiritual, 
the exterior an image of the interior. They are shunned as one 
seeks to shun bad odors. Their natural position, too, is falsified : 
they lie piled upon each other in horrid confusion (xxix, 67-69). 
The confusion they had brought about in life is now for them. 
Two of them prop themselves up against each other (xxix, 73), as 
they had helped each other during life and had together worked 
at their dark trade. Their body is afflicted with such an itching 
that they are constantly busy with their hands, tearing off the 
scabs with their nails, lacerating themselves with their own fingers 
(xxix, 76-90). The love of gold which inspires the alchemists 
fills them with a restlessness, a haste, which forms their torment. 
Their scratching does them little good, the means which they de- 
vise have not the power to give them rest. The counterfeiter 
who would not check his love of riches, whose ideal was a bag 
full of money, is bloated with foul water, while his tongue lan- 
guishes for a drop of water (xxx, 64). The dropsy is an image of 
those desires which seem to bloat him, as it were, while his thirst 
is the image of that insatiety which consecrates the heart to Mam- 
mon. In another place (" Convito," tr., iv, c, 12) Dante, speaking 
of riches, says : '* Proinettono le false traditrici di torre ogni sete 
e ogni mancanza, e apportar saziamento e bastanza. E questo 
fanno nel principio a ciascuno uomo, questa promissione in certa 
quantity di loro accrescimento affermando ; e poiche quivi sono 
adunate, in loco di saziamento e di refrigerio, danno e recano sete 
di esse aonfebbre intollerabUe : e in loco di bastanza, recano nuovo 
termine, cioe maggior quantita di desiderio, e con questo jpaura e 
sollecitudine grander The whole chapter relating to this in the 
" Convito " ought to be read ; it forms an excelleut commentary to 
the " miseria del maestro Adamo " in hell, and again demonstrates 
that the poet poetically described a hell which he had really seen 
— in this world. 

The giants in the abyss (XXXI) are the representatives of that 
insolent, Titanic strength which presumes by heaping mountain 
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upon mountain to storm heaven itself. Appearing as towers of de- 
fence, they present an imposing appearance. The mere sight of 
them fills the poet with terror (verse 39). And still they stand 
there powerless, a vivid picture of the impotence of man when his 
strength attempts to rebel against the higher powers. Fulfilled 
upon them is the word : " But thou, O God ! shall bring them 
down into the pit of destruction " (Psalms, lv, 23), as well as : 
" To bind their kings with chains, and their nobles with fetters of 
iron" (Psalms, cxlix, 8). They still rage and storm, 'as they used 
to do; but only to their own torment. Their rage is impotent, so 
that it only makes them subject to mockery (xxxi, 70-75), which 
again reminds us of the word : " He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh ; the Lord shall have them in derision " (Psalms, ii, 4). 
Amongst those which are especially mentioned, one — Nlmrod — 
belongs to Scripture legend, three to mythology : Ephialtes, 
Briareus, and Antseus. The latter three are antediluvian ; 
Nimrod is the only one of those named who lived after the 
deluge. Thomas of Aquino had expressed the opinion (" Sum- 
ma theologiae," P. I, qu. lii, art. 3): " Neque enim omnes 
gigantes fuerunt, sed mnlto plures ante diluvium quam post." 
Dante seems to follow his authority here. According to a very 
ancient (Josephus " Antiquitates," 1, 2, 4) and very general (com- 
pare Augustinus " De civitate Dei," xvi, 4 ; Brunetto Latini, 
Tesoro, i, 25) acceptation, the idea of building the tower of Babel 
originated with Nimrod, consequently the chief fault of the con- 
fusion of tongues upon earth lies with him (xxxi, 76). Now he 
is himself all confused and dtstraught, an anima sciocca, who 
speaks a jargon which no one can understand and he is unable 
himself to understand the language of men (79-81). Ephialtes, 
who once raised his arms against the Most High, now carries 
the one tied up in front, the other on his back. In vain he 
shakes himself and seeks to rid himself of his chains by force. 
Although inwardly unsubdued and consumed by defiant rage, 
he is forced to feel that in opposition to a higher power he 
is nothing. In this — that they wish, but are not able to do — 
lies their punishment ; that they want to speak with all their 
might and can utter no intelligible sounds; that they desire to 
get rid of their chains with all their might and yet cannot free 
their arms. These giants have remained exactly as they once 
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were, only that their impotence is apparent now with terrible dis- 
tinctness. Gr rather these giants are the bodily impersonations 
of those insolent Titanic men, teeming with strength, which seek 
to storm heaven and yet are reminded every moment that they 
harve reached the limits of their power and that these limits are 
very closely drawn. 

As the passions in Dante's hell are no other than those of real 
earth-life, and as the wish to be something — not to die and leave 
no vestige of having existed, but to leave a name, if possible, an 
eternal memory of one's self in the world — is a general one, in- 
herent, as it were, in the nature of man, we easily understand 
how, according to the poet's description, the promise to revive 
their memory upon earth, to proclaim their fame now and then, 
moves the souls of the condemned to grant the wish of the wan- 
derer's in making themselves known or otherwise doing their pleas- 
ure. Antaeus, too, the lion-tamer, who, because he has taken no 
active part in the rebellion against divine omnipotence, has, unlike 
Nimrod and Ephialtes, retained both his tongue for intelligent 
conversation and his arm for a kind service, allows himself to be 
won by the prospect of new glory ; and, yielding to Virgil's pray- 
ers, stoops and, " dumb as treachery itself " (Graul), puts the two 
poets down at the desired place. But here the scene changes. As 
all else, so this natural-human feeling also is benumbed and ex- 
tinct in the inhabitants of the ninth and last circle of hell. In 
vain Dante holds out to the traitor Bocca degli Abati the pros- 
pect of fame to induce him to tell his name. " The contrary of 
what I covet most, thou tender'st ; hence nor vex me more. Ill 
knowest thou to flatter in this vale." This is the answer he receives 
(xxxii, 94). A single feeling remains to these souls — the feeling 
of hatred and revenge. All else is benumbed, inside of them as 
well as round about them. The region which they inhabit is the 
distinct image of the heartless, unfeeling, icy soul of the traitor. 
" I traditori sono nel gelo o nella ghiacca, il che signitica essere il 
tradimento la forza, che congela il cuore essenzialmente ; perche 
e il contrario assoluta della caritd " (Genovesi). 

Dante has divided the traitors into four classes (Cantos xxxii, 

xxxiii) — traitors to blood -relations, traitors to their native country, 

traitors to friends, and traitors to benefactors. Type of the first 

class is Cain, the first fratricide. He has given his name to the 
6 
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first division of this circle — " Caina." Type of the second class is 
that Trojan who assisted the Greeks to rob the Palladium and 
advised the stratagem of the wooden horse. His division is there- 
fore called Antenora. Type of the third class is that Ptolemy, 
son of Abobi, who hospitably received his friend and father-in- 
law, Simon, and his sons, and then treacherously murdered them 
(I Maccab. xvi, 11-16). From him the third division takes the 
name of Ptolemcea. Type of the fourth and blackest class of 
traitors is Judas Iscariot, the betrayer of the Saviour of the world. 
Judecca is therefore the name of that lowest division of hell, 
where dwells the extreme depravity, the very dregs of hell, as it 
were. The betrayers of benefactors are nearest to Satan ; in fact, 
the three most prominent ones are in the very mouths of Satan, 
come into the most immediate contact with him, are united, so to 
speak, into one terrible organism with him. 

Treachery is cold, treachery is numb. Not a spark of warm 
feeling, not a breath of warm and life-giving love, dwells in the 
traitor's heart. Even the tear congeals in his eyes. He who can 
weep is not yet fully hardened. Obdurate, entirely hardened sin- 
ners cannot even shed tears. No more feeling, no more love, no 
more pity. An icy breath, arising from Satan's storming, makes 
everything in and about them congeal. They are therefore im- 
mersed in a horrid sea of ice, more or less deeply according to 
the gravity of their crime. Graul aptly remarks : " Man is born 
into the two relations against which the betrayers of blood-rela- 
tions and of their country offend, the former of which is a nar- 
row sphere, the latter a wider one ; the two other relations against 
which the betrayers of friends and benefactors sin are based upon 
choice, and in the one the natural, in the other the ethical ele- 
ment of choice prevails. As choice stands higher than accident, 
we find the latter two kinds more wicked ones, nearer to Satan ; 
and as, furthermore, amplification is more than restriction, as the 
ethical relation is more important than the natural, the traitors to 
blood-relations are followed by the traitors to country, the traitors 
to friends by the traitors to benefactors " (p. 313). 

The close connection, the intimate relation, between sin and 
punishment is clearly apparent in this last region of Dante's hell. 
It is equally clear that the punishments which the souls of the 
traitors suffer is the emblem of their inner state during earth-life. 
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It seems as if we entered a vast assembly, consisting entirely of 
traitors, and watched the life and actions of its members. It 
seems almost superfluous, therefore, to tarry longer in this region. 
But we will accompany our poets awhile longer. The betrayers 
of blood-relations are immersed in ice, insin Id dove appar ver- 
gogna (xxxii, 34) — that is, up to the face. It is not in vain that 
Dante uses this paraphrase. Their face is free only, that they 
may eternally exhibit their confusion. But though their face be 
free, they dare not raise it, but all hold it downward in the con- 
sciousness of their depravity. The spiteful thoughts of their souls, 
the treachery over which they brood in their hearts, reveals itself 
externally in their pale lips, in the false eyes full of frozen tears, 
which congealed upon their very lids. Being questioned, they do 
not answer, for they know too well that they could only give a 
name covered with infamy (xxxii, 43). Placed in close proxitnity 
to each other, they mutually accumulate and increase each other's 
tortures, striking their foreheads against each other, like goats. 
If it was a certain consolation to Francesca and Paolo to be eter- 
nally united in infinite love, though it were in hell, because they 
had sinned out of love with each other and against each other, it 
is a torture to the two counts of Mangona to be forever chained 
together contrary to their will, as they had sinned against each 
other out of hatred. If they seek to hide and conceal their name, 
they are betrayed by their companions (xxxii, 52, etc., 106 and 
112), for they all meditate nothing but revenge and treason against 
one another. And the traitor at last betrays himself (xxxii, 67), 
as he knows only too well that the betrayed would betray him 
(xxxii, 112), and he begrudges them that pleasure — the pleasure 
of revenge. A deep psychological truth lies in this trait. On 
the whole, the character of these sinners is depicted true to life. 
Bocca, who at first demeans himself so defiantly, all at once be- 
comes quite tame and complaisant out of revenge; after seeing 
himself betrayed, he gives the poet all the information possible 
about his companions in sin and misery — only to be practicing his 
trade. There is only one feeling left — the pleasure of revenge. 
Dante soon perceives this himself and tries to loosen Ugolino's 
tongue, who is filled with beastly rage, and to induce him to give 
his name by holding out the prospect of reviving the disgrace of 
his enemy, and he thus actually gains his end. It is true, in Ugo- 
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lino's touching narrative the most glowing paternal love finds 
expression beside the most furious hate of his enemies. But it 
must be observed that Ugolino, in a certain sense, forms an excep- 
tion in this region. In Dante's poem he is the betrayed, placed 
next to the traitor, rather than the traitor himself. Then this 
placing next to each other the most terrible hatred and the most 
touching paternal love is psychologically most true. Love is so 
essentially a part of human nature that one would have to be 
wholly a devil to banish it entirely from his heart. In Ugoli- 
no this last remnant of love seems to be wholly concentrated 
upon his sons. Or perhaps Graul is right in calling to mind 
(p. 322) the passage of St. Luke, vi, 32-35 : " For if ye love them 
which love ye, what thanks have ye? for sinners also love those 
that love them. . . . But love ye your enemies," etc. However that 
that may be, we repeat, the figure of Ugolino here forms an ex- 
ception; in the midst of the region where icy cold, hatred, trea- 
son, rage only dwell, he is the only one from whose lips words of 
love issue. 

Chilliness, indifference, hatred, rage — yes, this hellish region is 
also to be found upon earth. Here too it is sin which consum- 
mates its own punishment. The poet of the " Commedia " has not 
only sting the other world of eternity, but he has also removed 
from the soul the wrappings of delusive appearance, and has dis- 
closed to us the truth of the inner life of man. 

Here we pause. We might, it is true, follow the poet in his 
wanderings through the other two realms of eternity, and we 
might investigate, if we are not to see in the torments of the land 
of expiation the inner struggles of those who seek to conquer sin, 
to free themselves from it — if we are not to see in the joys of para- 
dise the inner peace, the inner beatitude of those who have be- 
come reconciled to God, and therefore to the world and to them- 
selves. But we desire here to limit ourselves to hell. May 
others better fitted for the task be at the pains to solve in a satis- 
factory manner the problem here alluded to. 

" The description of the condition of the departed souls is only 
the outer shell. Dante himself says : The theme of the poem is 
man, who, doing either good or evil, in consequence of the freedom 
of his will, is subject either to punishing or to recompensing 
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justice. If, then, the words speak of the eternal lite, the true 
meaning applies to the life upon earth. The physical punishment, 
the infliction of pain, however variously the fancy of the poet 
may have graded it, is, after all, but an emblem for the condition 
of soul of the sinner hardened in his sin. It is easily seen in many 
instances how the punishment which the poet assigns to a sin is 
only an expression of this sin." Thus wrote Witte, the chief of 
Dante students, in the introduction to his translation of the " Di- 
vina Commedia." But neither Witte, nor other investigators in 
this field, have undertaken to give the proof in each separate in- 
stance that the punishments are developed from the respective 
sins themselves, and are, so to speak, the expression of these sins. 
A few examples, in which the congruence was, of course, easy to 
recognize, were made to suffice, and it was perhaps stated that 
this congruence must, according to the poet's intention, be present 
also in other instances, where we can no longer trace and recognize 
it. The present disquisition has, as far as the limits placed per- 
mitted, followed the poet step by step and grade by grade, seek- 
ing to establish the intimate relation between sin and punishment. 
It cannot and will not claim to have found the right thing in 
every instance, but would be content if it had succeeded in prov- 
ing that it is possible, by dint of meditation, to find the rela- 
tion, or, as we have called it, the congruence. If it has succeeded 
in this, though it may need correction, deepening, amplification, 
modification in particular instances, it has attained one of the 
objects it had in view. 

But only one. Another object was in our mind — namely, to 
utter, though perhaps not to establish, the thought that Dante's 

E8CHAT0L0GICAL VIEWS AND IDEAS WERE FAE IN ADVANCE OF THE 
VIEWS AND IDEA8 OF HIS TIME. 

Herewith we return to the beginning, to the idea with which 
we started out. It was there designated as an error to see no 
more in the "Divina Commedia" than a mere picture of the 
internal and external life upon earth. I cannot assent to the 
words of Witte, above quoted, if their meaning should be that the 
punishments which the poet assigns to the sins are to be regarded 
as merely of this world, or, as Witte expresses it, that " they are 
only an emblem of the condition of soul of the sinner hardened 
in his sin." They are that to be sure. That they are this has 
6 * XXII— 6 
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often enough been dwelt upon and proved in this disquisition. 
But they are not that only, but something else besides. Quite in 
the beginning we said that the " Divina Commedia " contained not 
only the revealed truth of the soul, but also the revealed truth of 
the hereafter, and these two in organic connection. To deny this 
would be to make of the poet of the Poema sacro one of those Epi- 
cureans die l'anima col corpo inorta fanno, or a materialist of the 
nineteenth century. A Christian poet, whose poem is, first of all, 
a description of the condition of the departed souls in the here- 
after very likely reflected, if he believed at all in a hereafter, in 
immortality, in life of the spirit after the death of the body — very 
likely reflected, I say, on that condition of the departed souls in 
the hereafter which he was about to describe, and his description 
probably contains the result of his reflections. Or did Dante, 
perhaps, describe the condition of the departed souls without seri- 
ously reflecting thereupon ? Or did he describe it quite differ- 
ently from the manner in which he really imagined it to be ? To 
assume this would be folly. 

No, Dante imagined that world as he describes it in his poem. 
This must not, however, be misunderstood. We do not here 
speak of the topography of eternity, nor of the geography and 
architectonic construction of the three realms, of the hereafter. 
All that does not concern our problem in the least. We have 
only to do with the condition of the souls in the hereafter, with 
the question : " Wherein, according to Dante's view, did damna- 
tion, wherein did eternal bliss, consist?" And to this our asser- 
tion applies, that Dante, without doubt, thought atid believed eter- 
nity to be as he described it in his poem. 

And how has he depicted it ? The life hereafter is represented 
as the continuation in a straight line, as an uninterrupted con- 
tinuation, of this life. It is the completion of what was prepared 
in this life; the blossoming out of what here existed in the bud, 
the fulfilment of that which was threatened or promised here 
below. The false lustre has vanished, the wrappings have dropped, 
the dross has fallen down, the chaff has flown to the winds. The 
pure light of truth, which was here fettered, as it were, by the 
dense atmosphere of the earth and could not penetrate the coarse 
sense of earth, there shines like the bright sun of noonday, and 
either warms the unclothed souls with love or bums like fire into 
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their wounds. That Dante, a child of the middle ages, was able 
to lift himself to this pure and lofty view— this makes him truly 
great, and in this he stands alone in his age. 

Dante's age imagined eternity as the common belief of the peo- 
ple, or, let us rather say, as superstition still conceives it to-day. 
In the moment of death the proceedings are fully closed. Yonder 
the one awakens — and finds himself in heaven. He has become a 
different person from what he was before his last slumber. His 
passions, his thoughts, his inclinations, his impulses have died 
with his body and are forgotten. He sits up yonder and thinks 
of nothing but singing hallelujah. "The ecclesiastic idea," says 
Hase very aptly (" Gnosis," 2d ed., ii, 434), " of a constant singing 
of praises, praying, and hearing sermons, hardly gives promise of a 
very intellectual life." Another, awaking beyond from the slum- 
ber of death, finds himself in hell. He, too, has at bottom be- 
come quite a different person. He has only a feeling of pain, 
perhaps of repentance, left. Fancy has been at pains to depict 
the torments of hell as terribly and fearfully as possible, and lit- 
erature is full of such descriptions, which are as fantastic as they 
are horrible. Researches have been made from time to time to 
see if Dante did not imitate such an one. But take in hand 
whatever one you will — tor instance, the vision of Frate Alberico 
— what a difference ! Vivid colorings of torments, which, how- 
ever, for the most part, have no connection, or onh r a very slight ex- 
ternal one, with the sins ! In Dante, on the contrary, the departed 
souls are what they were in earth-life ; the punishments are devel- 
oped directly and with logical consistency out of the sin itself; the 
hereafter is the direct continuation of the life on earth. He does 
not describe punishments for the purpose of heating the fancy and 
inspiring fear, but only as the natural fruit of sin. That was his 
deed. To an age which had the most absurd views of the lite 
hereafter he, as the first and only one, proclaimed : " Heaven and 
hell are only the poetry of the belief in immortality — you, O 
human beings, carry either in your breast ! In the hereafter only 
that will be continued and completed which was begun and pre- 
pared here below. There is but one bliss — Godliness; but one 
damn ation— Godlessness. " 



